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ee 
CHAPTER XLIII. A BROKEN IDOL. 


Tat same evening Dora stood ready 
dressed for dinner, waiting outside her 
turret chamber. It was chilly and draughty, 
and the candle in the old silver candle- 
stick guttered and wreathed itself into a 
winding sheet, Forster’s room was some 
way from hers, and she always waited for 
him to come and fetch her down to dinner. 
It was his habit to think of others in these 
little ways, and perhaps this spontaneous 
kindness increased the personal influence 
he exercised over his fellow creatures. 

Dora felt nervous after all she had gone 
through. The outward signs of perfect 
health and spirits had left her, and she 
looked round her as if she expected to see 
something uncanny. 

“It does seem horrid and ungrateful of 
me,” she thought, “but I’m glad we are 
going away, very glad. I want to get home, 
and to see Forster looking like his old self. 
Is it something to do with the Princess and 
Philip? Oh, I hope not, I hope not, but 
perhaps———” Dora paused ; even in her 
thoughts she would not believe Forster 
could be wrong, only something evil in the 
very atmosphere of the Palace seemed to 
surround her. She did not know why, 
unless it were suggested by the vision of 
the King’s disagreeable face as he looked at 
his gold. 

She had put ona plain black velveteen 
dress because it was chilly, and with her 
young girlish head held a little high in a 





listening attitude she made a pathetic pic- 
ture. The thought of her broken promise 
still weighed heavily on her, the more so 
because the Duke and Penelope seemed to 
make so light of it. 

“ Adela will understand,” she thought, 
again dreaming of home. ‘ We have been 
here too long. It feels as if we had got to 
an enchanted palace, such as one reads of 
in old stories. At home it is all so 
different. Forster, too, was so well and 
happy till a few days ago. What has 
happened? Something, I am sure. When 
will he come for me?” 

She listened intently. A sound of rats 
in some room near at hand made her shiver 
a little—she, who had once had no fears! 
Then she again fancied that she heard a 
faint, very faint noise. No, it was only 
footsteps. At last she heard Forster’s voice ; 
he had not quite forgotten her, and was 
running up the winding stairs. 

** Dora !” 

He held a light in his hand and its 
flickers lighted up a ghastly face, with an 
expression on it which Dora had never seen 
before. 

“Yes, here I am; I have been waiting 
ten minutes for you. I thought you would 
never come,” 

‘‘Poor child, I was in late. I have 
been out again, but it is useless, I can’t 
find Philip,” 

**Do you want him so much?” Dora asked, 
hardly knowing what she said, but feeling 
that something very terrible must be the 
matter for Forster to look like that—some- 
thing which she could not at all understand, 
but which was as painful for her brother 
as the King’s face had been for her. 

“Yes, Dora, I want him very much. 
Come down now. He may come in, but if 
he does not I must wait up for him, I 
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must see him. If he is very late we 
cannot go off to-morrow morning, or, at 
least, I cannot go. Perhaps you could go 
home alone and explain about me, and say 
that I will follow as soon as possible, Tell 
mother that I am quite well, and that I 
shall stay at home till——” 

“Till when, Forster? What is the 
matter? You look so strange.” 

“Do I? No, it is nothing, little Dora. 
I want you to go home, and we can all 
be together till I go back to Africa.” 

“« Africa, the settlement ? Oh, no! You 
are not strong enough. You have only 
just got over your fever.” 

They had now reached the bottom of 
the spiral stairs, where the passage leading 
to the other turret branched off. This 
passage was the one where the ghostly 
steps were heard, and Dora suddenly seized 
Forster’s arm as if for protection. 

“Oh, Forster, it does seem silly. I 
never was afraid before, but since I saw 
the King in the wood, and since my night 
walk, I feel so stupidly nervous, What 
will Adela say?” 

Dora tried to laugh, but the laugh re- 
echoed from the hall in a mocking manner, 

They entered the drawing-room, and here 
the customs of everyday life, which lay 
so heavy a hand on every one, forced back 
feelings which were uppermost, for the 
Duke, in his faultless evening dress and 
his courtly manners, seemed to remind 
his guests that society does not countenance 
any exhibition of feeling. 

“Where is Penelope?” said the Duke ; 
then he added, turning to the butler: “Go 
and tell Mrs. Winskell that dinner is 
ready.” 

The man disappeared, and the Duke 
offered his arm to Dora, 

“We will not wait for the lady of the 
house,” he remarked. “I dare say she 
will soon come. As to Philip, his absence 
is most unwarrantable,” 

The old dining-room felt dreary, although 
all the outward effect was cheerful enough. 
The fire blazed on the hearth, and the 
curtains were closely drawn. 

Forster was glad enough that Penelope 
was late. It would have been his duty 
to give her his arm, and he could not 
yet bear the idea of feeling her hand upon 
him, the hand that had made him thrill 
with such intense but treacherous happiness. 
The one great dread now filling his mind 
banished all other sensations. A man who 
has severely burnt his arm forgets a cut 
on his finger. 





Looking up at the Duke, who was making 
himself as agreeable as usual to Dora, Forster 
wondered why he should himself be suffer- 
ing so much, when evidently his host was 
not at all anxious, But then the Duke 
did not know what Philip had heard. 
Was it all a mare’s nest, or was the ex- 
planation of his disappearance natural ? 

“There is the Princess,” said the Duke 
in a few moments; “in this quiet place 
punctuality is not enough cultivated. Ah, 
Penzie.” 

Dora looked up at the Princess, vaguely 
wondering what was taking place, but she 
noticed that Penelope was, if very pale 
and quiet, at least quite unlike Forster, 
who could not hide his anxiety. 

“T am sorry, uncle ; I have been speaking 
to my father.” 

The dignity of her manner had never 
shone forth so much. She was a Princess 
now, every inch of her. Her restraint and 
calmness were no mere result of character, 
but of the studied habit of years. This 
enabled her to show no trace of feeling 
before the servants, or indeed before any 
of those now present. Though the effort 
was terrible, she had determined to be 
calm and natural, and Forster alone could 
see how well she succeeded. But even 
Dora, ignorant as she was of the truth, 
could neither feel nor act quite naturally. 
The atmosphere seemed weighed down by 
a presentiment of evil. 

“TI wonder where Mr. Winskell can be ?” 
she said, looking at the Duke. 

“Tt is strange; he must have missed 
his path in the fog. I never remember 
such a fog before at this time of the year. 
I have ordered the carriage to-morrow for 
you, Bethune. You must leave this house 
punctually at six o’clock. I hope the fog 
will have cleared by that time.” 

“T shall be quite ready,” exclaimed 
Dora. ‘Forster taught me punctuality 
when I was young, though as a family we 
are not famed for it. We all know that 
mother never can be ready for anything, 
and she does try so hard to make up 
for her lost time.” Dora laughed as she 
said this. 

“Catching time by the forelock is not 
easy,” said the Duke. 

‘No one can really do it, can they, 
Princess?” said Dora. “ It’s like trying to 
undo one’s mistakes. One can’t really, one 
can only do something else. Father said 
that to me one day when I was a tiny 
child, and for a long time it made me quite 
frightened of doing anything, for fear it 
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should be one of those things which I could 
not undo.” 

“Have you seen Oldcorn, sir?” said 
Forster. 

“He was to return this evening. The 
King had sent him off early to the furthest 
sheep run on the Steenley fells. I have 
left word of this mischance, and on his 
return he will find Philip, I’m sure.” 

At last the weary dinner was ended, and 


| Penelope and Dora went together to the 


drawing-room. All the curtains were now 
drawn so that no face could look in; but 


j Penelope, going to the end of the room, 


drew one aside, and looked out into the 
foggy silence. Dora dared not say any- 


| thing, and sat over the fire, lost in thoughts 


of home. She had never before realised so 
much the meaning of homesickness. She 
was glad to be going, in spite of the un- 
numbered charms of the wild Rothery glen. 

After a long silence Penelope came back 
to the hearth. She now seemed very rest- 
less, her usual calmness had forsaken her. 
She frowned a little as she stood there, tall 
and dignified, for pride was still the pre- 
dominant expression of her face. 

Dora, looking at her, seemed gradually 


- to be losing her young innocence, and to be 
} beginning to understand dimly that life was 
| avery complex affair. Then, tilled suddenly 


with that young passionate wish to give 
sympathy, and to mend all things broken, 
from chipped china to a human being’s 
heart, she started up and put her arm 
round Penelope’s neck. 

“Ob, Princess, Princess, tell me what is 
the matter. I know that something is, 
that perhaps much is wrong; I don’t 
understand it, but I see Forster is unhappy. 
Oh ! so strangely unhappy. I have never 
seen him look like that before; and you, 
too, you are changed. Is it all this gold, 
this dreadful money? But why, why is it? 
I can’t understand.” 

“Tt is better you should not understand 
it, child,” said the Princess, “far better. 
You were brought up so differently; you 
had a loving home, and loving thoughts all 
about you, whilst I—I was always lonely 
and I did not even know it. And then 
when I found it out, and when I knew the 
meaning of the word, and the meaning of 
—another word, then suddenly, all became 
darkness, and the loneliness came back. 
Now there is nothing left in the world to 
comfort me, nothing, except perhaps—oh, 
Dora, kiss me! Your love brings a little 
warmth back. I have been so cold out 
there in the glen.” 





Dora thought she spoke of physical cold, 
and kissed her pale cheeks and warmed her 
fingers, wondering why a woman who had 
everything heart could desire should be so 
lonely. It was still a mystery to her. 

“You are ill,” she said at last. 

“Tll! Ohno, I have never been ill; I 
don’t think I know what it means. But I 
am very cowardly to-night ; I did not think 
you would ever see that in me, Dora. Our 
motto makes that impossible.” After a 
moment’s silence she added: ‘* My father 
wants me at the farm this evening.” 

“This evening—oh, Princess! that is 
impossible! Look how dark it is, and it is 
still so foggy. What would—Forster say ?” 

“Hush! Don’t tell them. I must go. 
Haven’t I done all this for my father and 
for my uncle? For the house of Winskell ? 
As to its being dark, I could find my way 
blindfolded anywhere round the Rothery. 
I know every step—besides, I want to go 
out.” 

“ But it is our last evening together.” 

Penelope smiled. 

‘Poor Dora. You are treated badly, 
but—no, you are my good spirit, dear, if 
there are good spirits about us. Sometimes 
I think there is nothing but evil around us.” 

Dora shivered a little. 

“*Deliver us from evil’—I always 
think that means from evil and invisible 
beings. Princess, let me come with you.” 

“No, no, I must go alone. Remember 
how many years our house was desolate and 
ruinous, how money was always wanted, 
how we learnt to have no wishes, no feelings 
as to such small things as heat and cold. 
Though you know me as a great lady now, 
Dora, all the outside part of riches is really 
irksome to me. But to my uncle, on the 
contrary, it is necessary. He was born to 
be rich, he loves luxury. He looks years 
younger since we have had money. Yes, 
I did right, and I would do it again.” 

She spoke hurriedly, not speaking so 
much to Dora as to herself, and to some 
invisible accuser. Then she continued : 

“Yes, I must go ; but, Dora, when your 
brother comes in, don’t repeat a word of all 
this to him. He is troubled about Philip, 
and I do not wish him to be anxious about 
me.” 

“Oh! but you don’t really think any- 
thing has happened to him, do you ?” asked 
Dora in a frightened tone. 

“TI don’t know; nothing really bad, of 
course, but he may have taken a journey.” 

“Oh no, surely not so soon; but why, 
why ¢” 
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Penelope walked away again towards the 
window, and just then a low, dismal howl 
was heard outside. It was Nero, sending 
forth such an unearthly cry of concentrated 
misery that no wonder the mind of man 
has associated the sound with an idea of 
death. 

Perhaps it was the shock produced by 
this, or else some deep subtle longing for 
sympathy, which suddenly made the Princess 
confide her secret to a girl so much younger 
and so far removed from herself in aim and 
in character. 

“Why? You are old enough to know, 
Dora; you must know some day. Because 
Philip came home, and, and—he saw—he 
heard his—he heard the woman he had 
married declare that she had no love to give 
him.” 

“No, no, not that,” said Dora, seizing 
Penelope’s hand in hers. “That is im- 
possible ; it was not you, Princess, it was 
your lower nature, a being who is not really 
your own self. Oh no, no. Philip is so 
good. He ought to be called ‘ Great-heart.’ 
Adela said that one day, and it is true. I 
am sure of it. He loves you as—I don’t 
think I have ever seen a man love before. 
I know I am young, but in London I have 
seen people, and one hears about things and 
—and ‘ 

Suddenly Dora paused, and she looked 
up at Penelope with a sudden look of 
intense horror in her face. 

“Oh, Penelope, tell me—did he hear 
you say that to—to—Forster, to my 
Forster ?” 

“Yes,” and then hearing some distant 
sound, and knowing she must go to her 
father, Penelope gathered up the folds of 
her long, soft evening gown, and walked 
out without saying another word, but not 
before she had seen the look in Dora’s eyes, 
and then she knew that sin is far-reaching 
in its effects, and is like sulphur, which 
can tarnish silver even without coming into 
contact with it, 

In the great, lonely, half-lighted room 
Dora Bethune crouched down on the hearth- 
rug, and as she pressed her young head 
against the hard oak seat of the arm-chair, 
she moaned out in her agony : 

‘Oh, Forster, Forster. No, no, it cannot 
be Forster.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. A DEATH HOWL. 


On such a night it was strange that 
above the fog, now slowly dispersing, the 





stars should shine out brightly, as if trying 


to pierce the white covering which earth 
had drawn over herself. 

By the farm in the wood, where the 
King now so often burrowed, like an aged 
animal returning to his lonely lair to die, 
the gloom was thick. Close by a young 
chained fox was tugging to free himself, 


for in the near distance he heard the melan- | 


choly call of his fellows, which he wildly 
answered, though knowing his impotence 
to obey these eerie appeals, It was past 
ten o’clock before the Princess, now dressed 
in dark, rough woollen clothes, ascended 
the steep path leading to the farm. As 
she reached the door Jim Oldcorn came 
striding up from another direction. 
Knowing there were guests at the Palace 
he was a little surprised at seeing her, but 
he had been too long in the King’s service 
to show this by word or look as he 
awkwardly but respectfully bared his head. 
‘“‘Ob, Jim, come here; I want to see 
you particularly. Is the King in there? 


He told me he would be, but he does not | 


always remember.” 

“It wad mabbe he’s forgotten, Princess, 
but ah’s gaun ta hev a try att? door. Ah 
guessen varra much he kent lal better than 
to kip ye waitin’. He’s oalas oppen till 


a bit o’ mystry. Aw’m not proud o’t job | 


o’ to-day, leuken ower t’ fell farms for 
strayed sheep and leuken for thieves.” 


“Did the King send you, Jim? It | 
has taken you all day, and the Duke’s [| 


been wanting you sadly. Mr. Gillbanks 
has missed his way in the fog, at least 
he is not at home, and you must find him, 
You had better get back to the Palace 
quickly, and see the Duke.” 

“Well, ah’ll be hough,” said Jim Old- 
corn. “It’s a terrible neet for the fells,” 

“TI don’t know if he went on the fells 
or along the Rothery valley, or where 
he went, but you must find some one to 
go with you. He may have slipped, or 
—" ” 

“Sure and ‘sartin, nobuddy cud see any- 
think this kind o’ neet, not even a jwoke. 
If ye ga up till the farm, Princess, aw’ll 
run hoam; but have a care,” he added in 
a low voice, “This morning the King, 





though he be a white-heedit man, com’ oot ! 


leuken varra mad-like.” 

“T can take care of myself, Jim; go 
at once to the Palace,” said Penelope. 
“You should have come home sooner. 
The business could not have taken you 
all this time. You must have meta friend.” 

“ Aih deear! I only met Libby Squeears 
and she told me to wait for her at the 
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‘Merry Foresters,’ but I just bided a 
minute till aw was fairly tire’t o’ waitin’ 
seah lang. That’s the first toime ye say 
aw wur slow, sure and sartin; as to find- 
ing the young master, I rayder think he’s tuk 
t’ hint of the King, and made hissel scarce.” 

Penelope stamped her foot. 

“Go at once, Oldcorn, and don’t talk 
any more.” 

“ Aw’'ll wait a sekkint, Princess, and 
see aboot the King,” which he accordingly 
did, and having, by means known to him- 
self, effected an entrance, he told the Prin- 
cess that his master was waiting for her, 
and then he thought it best to stride down 
the hill towards the Palace. 

Penelope had never been much afraid of 
her father’s strange madness—indeed her 
own courage and fearless pride had always 
till now had a certain restraining effect 
upon his bursts of fury and bad language— 
but to-night, as the girl entered, it seemed 
to her that the being before her was hardly 
one whom it would be safe to contradict. 
A wild glitter in his eyes, added to a 
strange quietness of manner, frightened her 


more than all his former ravings. As she 


closed the latch she unconsciously thought 
that it would not be very difficult to escape 
if the King became too violent, but of 
common fear she felt none, 

“Well, what do you want? Why have 
you made me come here at this time ?” she 
said, too spent with previous emotion to 
care much what now might be said to her, 

“Sit down, girl—why, curse you, after 
all I am your father, though you're nothing 
but a woman. You and Greybarrow want 
that gold,do you? Whatif Isay no? Eh?” 

“ No, no, keep it, do what you like with 
it. I want none of the evil thing,” she 
said almost fiercely, looking into the wood 
fire, which sent strange flickers over the old 
King and along the rafters of his rude 
dwelling. 

“Eh! That’s what you say now, is it? 
But I’ve told Greybarrow that he shall have 
it to build up the fortunes of the house. 
It’s no matter to me now my son’s dead. 
He was the last of the Winskells. Listen, 
Penelope, there’s no one can take his place, 
no one shall. You can—devil take me, 
what’s that cursed noise ?” 

“The foxes,” said Penelope quietly, for 
the old man’s eye glittered unnaturally. 

“ It’s for all the world like a human cry ; 
we have often said so, the boy and I.” 

“Ts this all you want to say? I must 
go, there’s trouble enough without adding 
to it.” 





‘“* But I can make things straight. Come, 
girl, you're over proud—devilish proud. 
Listen, I know all about it. You love that 
man with the old name. Well, then, you 
shall have him; I say it, I, the King of 
Rothery.” 

“What are you talking about? I have 
always managed my own affairs, and shall 
still do so,” 

“No, it was Greybarrow who did it, and 
he’s a fool. Do you hear, Penelope? He’s 
mad. He thought oil and water would mix. 
He’s a——” 

“No one shall abuse my uncle to me,” 
said Penelope. ‘ Neither you nor anybody 
else.” 

“T tell you I can give you what you 
want. You can——” 

“Are you coming home this evening, 
sir?” said Penelope, rising quickly. She 
began to fear her father, she knew not 
why. The very motion of his thin fingers and 
the curious expression of his face made her 
inwardly shudder. Outwardly she did not 
move a muscle, she scorned to show fear. 

“No, I shall stay here. There's peace 
here and no strangers. There, get off with 
you, Where’sOldcorn? Why did he go?” 

“‘T sent him on an errand.” 

“You sent him! A fine thing to order 
your father’s servants. You're mighty 
proud, I dare say; but hark, Penelope, I 
only return you good for evil! There, 
there, go to your lover; he’s no common 
tradesman at least. The family is not as 
old as ours, but they have blue blood in 
their veins,” 

“How dare you speak like that of— 
er 

But the King only chuckled, and the 
Princess, flushing with anger, rose to go. 

“ You won’t see Oldcorn to-night. Why 
don’t you come home?” 

But the King did not answer, and as 
Penelope opened the door, an owl floundered 
about the boughs of a. near tree, and his 
weird hoot mingled with the distant howl 
of a roving fox. And all the way home 
the Princess seemed to be pursued by these 
sinister sounds, and by the scornful words 
of her father: “‘There, there, go to your 
lover.” 

Go te your lover! No, she could not 
do that, unless—unless-—— Then she flung 
the idea away, remembering Forster’s face. 
Life must be lived through without love 
and without hope. Philip would come 
back and Forster would explain to him, 
and then, and then ? A great blank 
wall rose before her mind’s eye. Was there 
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a deadly curse on the house of Winskell ? 
Why was everything a failure or worse 
than a failure, when outwardly life appeared 
to be a success % 

When she reached home she went round 
by her father’s door, always kept open 
by him. No robbers were to be feared 
in this valley, for none would have been 
bold enough to venture through the maze 
of the Rothery Glen. To her surprise the 
door was locked, and this showed her that 
the King had every intention of staying 
at the farm for this night at least. Every 
day he became more suspicious and strange. 

“Tt is this horrid gold that has turned 
his head,” she said, and then, going round 
to the front door, which the modern servants 
could not be persuaded to leave unbolted, 
she was forced to ring the bell. 

The sleepy butler looked supremely and 
scornfully surprised at his mistress’s appear- 
ance and dress. By his marked manner 
of rebolting the massive oak door, he meant 
to imply the rebuke which he could not 
utter. She did not go, as usual, to her 
uncle’s study, but retired at once to her 
room and rang for Betty, who had never 
yet been persuaded to give up to the smart 
lady’s maid the duties of putting her Prin- 
cess to bed. Betty’s tongue was by no 
means tied to-night. 

“Mercy on us! Miss Penelope! It’s 
very late: you -are to-night, and such a tale 
Jim Oldcorn’s given us, and he says as how 
the master’s never come in.” 

“* What tale, Betty?” 

“That the King sent him on a fool’s 
errand about the sheep, saying that Dan 
Johnson had been re-marking with his own 
mark, and Dan he swore as it was the 
King that had been putting his brand on 
his sheep, and they went on arguing till 
both were black in the face, and Oldcorn 
must needs go all over the- fells to make 
certain’ sure, and. by that time it was late, 
and Libby—you know, Miss Penelope, her 
that was own cousin to my brother’s wife— 
she begged him to wait for her, for it’s mighty 
lonely is the wood path from Lindale valley 
to the Rothery, and Libby’s so fearful 
-of spirits, so he waited and waited.” 

“What did he do when he got here?” 
broke ‘in’ the Princess, for this account of 
Jim’s day was not at all interesting to her. 

“T was coming to that, ma’am,” said 
Betty, putting on great dignity. “ Jim went 
to the Duke, he said you bade him to do so, 
and then he heard for the first time how 
the young master was missing, and how 
o be he was to find him. Mr. Bethune, 





he came too, and looked skeered, and said 
how he had seen him in. the afternoon 
and not since, and that the fog had pre- 
vented him finding of him.” 

“And Jim’s gone, then? How did you 
know all this ?” 

“He come and found me, Miss Penelope, 
in my own room, and he just recounted it,” 

“He had better have gone at once ; but 
Mr. Gillbanks ”"—Penelope often called him 
thus to Betty—‘‘is only gone on the estate ; 
the fog overtook him, and he could not get 
back. He does not know the paths as we 
do.” 

“Tt’s all strange, Miss Penelope, and all 
strangers, and no good comes of them. 
You'd better have remained single, and not 
meddled with the foreigners. It’s your 
great-aunt as don’t countenance it, sure and 
certain, Miss Penelope.” 

“You ‘always were foolish, Betty,” said 
the Princess angrily. Then suddenly. her 
wrath died down, being extinguished in its 
own sorrow. ‘‘ Has Miss Dora gone to bed ?” 

“That she has, long ago, wee pretty 
lamb, She’s more like a babe in long 
clothes than a grown woman; but I heard 
her sobbing as if her heart would break. 
It’s because she’s leaving. She said to me 
last week, ‘I would like to stay here years, 
Betty’; and I ‘said, ‘Oh, Miss Dora, it’s 
but a poor place to live in, a poor place, 
and one that wears of the spirits, if so 
be you're a stranger to it all.’” 

But Penelope was not listening. When 
Betty had finished brushing out her long 
hair, she paused. 

“You've no fears for Mister Philip, 
ma’am, have you? There’s Nero has been 
howling the death howl this evening, and it 
turns one to shivers’o’ listening, as Jim says.” 

“Fears! What nonsense! You are all 
superstitious and foolish, all of you,” 
answered Penzie° angrily; ‘but don’t 
repeat your silly tales to me. I tell you 
I have no fears for Mr, Gillhanks, none at 
all. Good night. Go to bed, Betty.” 

** Nero’s howl was the death howl never- 
theless,” muttered Betty, as she went off. 
« Poor thing, poor thing; a widow before 
she knows how a wife should love! It was 
not on her side, not on hers, and she none 
so anxious, I could see,” 
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Tue thrilling events connected with the 
capture of Delhi in the dark days of the 
Indian Mutiny almost obliterate the memory 
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of her previous history, and the dim outlines 
of the distant past seem blurred by the 
lurid mist of the modern tragedy. The 


{1 capital of the Moguls has been regarded so 


exclusively from a single aspect that personal 
investigation alone brings adequate realisa- 
tion of the fact that even the heroic siege 
of 1857 was but an incident in the long 
scroll of immemorial history unrolled before 


us. 
Imperial Delhi was built by Shah Jehan, 
a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, and 


| the wilderness of imposing ruins which 


surrounds it marks the site of the ancient 
city mentioned in Hindu chronicles as a 
place of importance even in B.o. 1400. 
The early ages of Delhi are veiled in that 
twilight of dreamland and myth which 
clouds the borderland of history, but the 
vague records imply a long period of undis- 
turbed security and peace. This golden age 
of the city’s life, though prolonged by the 
slow developement of the unchanging East, 
vanished like the early dew beneath the 
morning sun, as the world grew from child- 
hood to maturity. The attacks: of fierce 


Hindu tribes struck repeated blows at the, 


immemorial dynasty consolidated through 
countless ages, and from the date of the 
first Mohammedan incursion, a.D. 715, 
perpetual conflict raged round Delhi, until 


| at length she yielded to the irresistible 


power of the Moguls, Forty years after 
the earliest raids of the Moslem hordes, 
they were ignominiously expelled from the 
country, but in a.p. 1000 they returned 
with overwhelming forces, and in less than 
a century conquered the whole of Northern 
India. Three hundred years of internal 
war and anarchy followed the victorious 
onslaught of the invading hosts, and the 
government was alternately divided and 


centralised according to the measure of, 


success which attended the prince of the 
reigning dynasty. In ap. 1398 Timour 
the Tartar, better known as Tamerlane, 


| penetrated to Delhi, where he proclaimed 
| himself Emperor of India. A fifteen days’ 


occupation of the city sufficed for the task 
of pillage and destruction, after which the 
new monarch abruptly withdrew himself to 
devastate all the provinces under his yoke. 

At the end of two centuries fraught with 
internecine strife and tumult, Baber Khan, 
the Mogul Sultan of Cabul, invaded India 
and became master of Delhi in a.p. 1526. 
His son was driven out by the exasperated 
people, but returned after sixteen years to 
restore the Mogul dynasty. The three 
Emperors of this mighty line, who im- 





pressed the indelible seal of their own 
individuality on Northern India, were the 
wise and tolerant Akbar ; the despotic but 
highly-cultured Shah Jehan, who signalised 
his reign by the erection of buildings which 
rank among the wonders of the architectural 
world ; and the fiery conqueror Aurungzebe, 
who brought the entire peninsula of India 
under his own control. The Mahratta 
invaders reached the climax of power in 
the eighteenth century, when Nadir Shah, 
the greatest of modern Persian rulers, 
crossed the Indus, defeated the Imperial 
troops, and captured Delhi, which he plun- 
dered of gold and jewels to the value of 
twenty millions sterling. Again the Mogul 
dynasty was re-established, and again the 
Mahrattas ravaged the northern provinces 
with fire and sword. In 1761 they came 
into collision with the savage Afghans, and 
a battle in which four hundred thousand 
men were engaged resulted in the total 
defeat and practical extermination of the 
Mahratta forces. 

In the succeeding century the destinies 
of the peninsula were swayed by the East 
India Company, which became the most 
powerful commercial organisation in the 
world, and maintained an immense native 
army commanded by European officers, 
The increasing prestige of the wealthy 
trading community soon demanded a wider 
field of action than that provided by the 
early settlements of Surat, Bombay, and 
Calcutta, and a network of operations . 
rapidly extended over the whole surface of 
India, from whence a vast annual revenue 
was derived by the monopoly of commerce. 

A war waged against the Emperor of Delhi 
and the King of Oude resulted in the 
acquisition of the northern provinces, but 
in 1857 the smouldering embers of dis- 
content were fanned into a devouring flame, | 
and the Sepoys rose in open rebellion. | 


‘The monarchs of Delhi and Oude headed | 


the revolt, which lasted for eighteen months, | 
and at the close of the widespread Mutiny 
the government of the peninsula was 


‘transferred from the East India Company 


to the British Crown. At the capture of 
Delhi the Emperor was deposed and banished 
from the country, but a still more terrible 
punishment: was inflicted upon him by the 
stern and cruel necessities of war. The 
two princes of the royal house, as they lay 
bound in the cart which was conveying 
them to the prison, were discovered in the | 
act of inciting their guards to treachery by 
the promise of ultimate reward. The 
captives thus sealed their own doom, and 
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were immediately shot by Major Hodson, 
the English officer in command of. the 
detachment—a prompt and self-reliant 
action which struck terror into the cowardly 
hearts of the native troops, and effectually 
quelled the final outbreak of rebellion. 

The richly-wooded plain to the south-west 
of Delhi sweeps up to a rugged line of rocky 
hills covered with brushwood, and ter- 
minating in the famous “ Ridge” outside 
the city. The capture of this natural 
fortification by the English troops was a 
feat of heroism unsurpassed in the annals 
of modern warfare. The battlemented walls 
remain as they were left at the end of the 
siege, but the yawning breaches in the 
crumbling masonry, and the huge heaps of 
overthrown stones, which recall the stormy 
past, wear the green tracery of clinging ivy 
and feathery fern wherewith the hand of 
Nature strives to veil the ravages of war. 
The massive arches of the Cashmere Gate, 
so gallantly stormed by the British troops, 
still rise above ruined bastions and broken 
earthworks. Only a battered panel riddled 
with shot remains of the great teakwood 
doors, hard as iron, which opposed their 
formidable barriers to the besieging forces. 
The Cashmere Gate was practically the key 
of the city, and the command of this coveted 
position ensured the ultimate control of the 
beleaguered capital. 

The former concentration of local in- 
terests which individualised every Indian 
city has left,an ineffaceable stamp on Delhi, 
where the aspect and character of the 
people differ entirely from the prevailing 
types in Bengal, Bombay, or Madras. : 

A mighty citadel of red sandstone con- 
tains the royal palace within the lines of 
machicolated walls and frowning bastions, 
which resemble a stupendous range of 
porphyry cliffs rather than a fortress built 
by human hands. The British flag waves 
proudly above the colossal Elephant Gate, 
a massive pile flanked by two gigantic 
towers. We can imagine the pang of 
passionate regret with which the last scion 
of Delhi's royal line, the son born in exile, 
regarded the standard of victorious England 
as he gazed for the first time upon the 
palace of his race, and saw the British 
colours floating above the threshold which 
his own foot might never cross. 

The unfortunate prince, impelled by an 
irresistible yearning to visit the lost capital 
of his father, was constrained to seek the 
shelter of the little dik bungalow erected 
by the English Government for the ac- 
commodation of strangers, and the offspring 





of the royal house, now “lost to use and 
power and name and fame,” drank the cup of 
humiliation to the dregs, as he realised 
in the stern decree of a doom more bitter 
than death that “his place knew him 
no more.” 

A vaulted gateway beneath a dome large 
enough for a cathedral gives access to a [| 
grassy enclosure, where soldiers are drilling 
in front of the beautiful Dewan-i-Am, or 
Judgement Hall. The exquisite mosaics of 
animals, birds, fruits, and flowers which 
brighten the pale purity of the milky 
marbles were inlaid by the famous Austin 
de Bordeaux, for the hand of the Mogul 
“stretched through every land,” and the 
artists of Italy and France were pressed | 
into the service of Indian royalty during | 
the period of boundless power and incalcu- 
lable wealth, when the great monuments of 
Mohammedanism rose in dream-like beauty 
above the burning plains of the northern 
provinces. In the Dewan-i-Khas, or Hall 
of Private Audience, stood the Peacock 
Throne, valued at six millions sterling. 
This barbaric structure of gold and jewels 
resembled a huge four-post bedstead. Two 
life-sized peacocks of emerald, sapphire, and 
topaz spread their glittering trains on either 
side of the golden canopy, and a parrot of 
diamonds and rubies blazed in the centre. 

The throne was demolished, and the 
material seized as plunder, by Nadir, Shah of 
Persia, in 1739. Other conquerors followed 
his example, and finally despoiled the 
palace of the principal treasures, The 
Hummum, or Royal Bath, was originally 
inlaid with gems, but the precious stones 
were torn from the setting, and the elabo- 
rate tracery wantonly defaced. The damage 
has been repaired with inferior enamelling, 
coloured lac being substituted for the miss- | 
ing jewels, but the garish effect of the 
gaudy tints and brilliant gilding contrasts 
unfavourably with the subdued richness of 
tone in the halls and corridors, where the | 
glow of intricate mosaic is mellowed and [ 
softened by age. Irreparable havoc was | 
wrought upon the palace during the siege, | 
and only a small portion of the original 
building remains to indicate the former | 
splendour of the stately pile, Above a knot } 
of gloomy cypresses, the delicate domes of 
the graceful Pearl Mosque, erected for the 
devotions of the Imperial Zenana, soar like 
clustering foam-bells into the sparkling 
blue of the Indian sky, the pearly white- 
ness of every glistening cupola relieved by 
a gilded pinnacle. Through the extensive 
Kudsia gardens, where luxuriant foliage 
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and spacious lawns are brown. with the 


] stifling dust, in which sun-baked Delhi 


lies ankle-deep, we walk to Nicholson’s 
grave in a dreary cemetery. A crumbling 


| cross of greystone rises from a bed of flowers, 


withered and parched even in the laurel- 


} shaded nook where the modern hero of 
| Delhi sleeps amidst the peace he died to 
| win. 


Returning in the coolness of the sunset 


} hour, past various points of interest con- 


nected with the siege, heaps of ruins, rusty 
guns and piled-up cannon-balls, mark the 


| localities where the storm of battle raged 
| with unremitting fury. The full moon 


floods the sky, and changes the tints of the 


} wooded landscape into the sharp chiaroscuro 
} of an etching before the fascinating ramble 
i comes to an end; the wild shriek of the 
} jackals in the distant jungle reverberates 
| across the plain, and forms a weird accom- 


paniment to the fantastic whirling of a 
Nautch-girl in the verandah, where gleaming 
eyes and waving arms loom through mys- 


j terious shadows and suggest the mystic 


incantations of some Indian sibyl in the 
days of yore. 

The curious Chandni Chowk, or “ Silver 
Street,” of Delhi, one of the most pictu- 


| resque thoroughfares in the East, derives its 


name from the filigree wrought with un- 
rivalled skill and taste in the Mogul capital. 


} Sunlight and shadow contend for mastery 
j among irregular masses of tumbledown 


houses, where carved wooden balconies ap- 
proached by external stairs glow with rich 


j embroideries, which form but a tithe of the 
j varied treasures found in the Chandni 


Chowk. The muslin-robed merchants 
stand outside the shops to proclaim the 


4 value of the wares and to solicit inspection. 
| Dark and winding steps lead to dusky 


chambers where an all-pervading odour of 


41 sandalwood and musk creates the tradi- 


tional Oriental atmosphere, and impregnates 


| the bales of silk and cashmere piled round 


teak wood chests filled with silver, gold, and 


{ jewels. Bargaining proceeds with Eastern 
} deliberation, which yields to the rapid 
} methods of the West when the adaptable 
| Hindu mind detects a trace of dawning 
j impatience on English faces, Temptation 
} is rife, and through tons of rubbish in- 
j numerable gems of art reward the explorer 


who can afford the necessary outlay of time 
and money. 

The crowded streets of Indian cities 
present manifold attractions, but the study 
of native life and manners in Delhi is 
frequently interrupted by the grey herds 





of Brahmini cows, which roam about at 
their. will, with the evident conviction 
invariably entertained by these pampered 
animals that their own importance far 
exceeds that of the community which they 
inconvenience by their presence. An over- 
turned stall witnesses to the self-assertion 
of the sacred kine, and as our carriage 
disperses a blockade of sleek backs and 
interlacing horns, an indignant member of 
the scattered conclave wreaks vengeance on 
the battered chariot by pushing it along 
with these natural weapons to the end of 
the street. The “raison d’étre” of the 
assembled cows is found in the presence of 
a great Hindu temple, where a glimpse of 
glittering images in fretted shrines is 
unwillingly granted to the unbelievers, 
whose feet are forbidden to tread the 
sacred courts of the Brahmin sanctuary. 
Comparative toleration awaits us in the 
precincts of the magnificent Jumna Musjid, 
which ranks first among Indian mosques 
of Islam. This superb edifice of blood-red 
sandstone and snowy marble stands upon 
the levelled summit of a high knoll beyond 
the fort, with ruddy minarets piercing the 
hot blue sky above the misty whiteness of 
the cloud-like domes. 


The red arcades and marble columns of }, 


the peristyle in the noble court complete 
the perfect harmony of form and colour, 
and in the severe simplicity and perfect 
proportion of the superb sanctuary we read 
the secret of that impressive power which 
characterises Mogul architecture. Turbaned 
sheiks lie prostrate on Persian carpets 
beneath the silvery heights of the central 
dome, and white-robed groups gather round 
the marble fountain outside the mosque, 
laving hands and faces in sunlit showers 
of rainbow-tinted spray. The erection of 
the Jumna Musjid occupied five thousand 
workmen daily for a period of six years, 
and in a.p. 1658 the vast building which 
so accurately represents the rigid austerity 
of the stern Mohammedan creed was brought 
to a triumphant completion. The blue 
waters of the sacred Jumna wind round 
stately mosque and frowning fort. On an 
island in the river opposite the palace, and 
connected with it by a stone bridge of five 
arches, stands the earlier citadel of 
Selimgurh, built before the present city 
existed, but after the erection of Shah 
Jehan’s palatial abode within the medieval 
fortress, the ancient residence of royalty 
was converted into a state prison, and now 
serves as a military storehouse. Outside 
the Delhi Gate of the city lies the 
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crumbling village of Ferozabad, containing 
numerous relics of Buddhist shrines round 
an ancient stone pillar known as Feroz 
Shah’s Lat, and inscribed with some edicts 
of Asoka in the Pali character. The 
weight of the monolith is estimated at 
twenty-seven tons, and it probably com- 
memorates the conversion of the reigning 
monarch and his people to the tenets of 
Buddhism in those early days when the 
new faith spread with unexampled rapidity 
over every province of north - western 
India. Architectural remains of a later 
epoch add to the attractions of this old- 
world site. The noble tomb of the 
Emperor Humayan and the ruined mosque 
of Shir Shah mark the change of creed 
which followed the Moslem invasion, while 
the observatory of Jai Singh and the 
deserted Hall of Seventy Columns, known 
as the Chowsat, recall the temporary 
triumph of Brahminism before the fanatical 
followers of the Prophet obtained possession 
of the coveted city. 

A drive of eleven miles across the dusty 
plain brings us to the Kootub Minar, the 
noblest architectural memorial of the past, 
and the highest pillar in the world. This 
majestic column, forty-seven feet in dia- 
meter, tapers off in diminishing storeys 
marked by beautiful external galleries, to 
a height of two hundred and thirty-eight 
feet. The summit is reached by an easy 
ascent of three hundred and seventy-nine 
stone steps, and at every angle a niche with 
open horseshoe arches lights up the in- 
terior of the colossal minaret. The rich 
red sandstone of the lower portion terminates 
at the third encircling corridor, and the 
remainder of the ribbed and fluted tower, 
composed of white Ulwar marble, darts 
like a shaft of light into the infinite blue 
of the radiant heaven. The wreathing 
inscriptions form “the ninety-nine beauti- 
ful names of Allah,” in delicate Persian 
characters framed by deeply-cut Arab 
sculpture of bosses, bells, and lamps. 

The Kootub Minar was erected by an 
Emperor of Delhi for the use of his only 
daughter, in order that her eyes might rest 
upon the sacred Ganges when she performed 
her daily orisons at the summit of the lofty 
tower. A magnificent view repays the 
ascent to the highest gallery, but the 
vision of Gunga’s healing flood, though per- 
chance vouchsafed to the eye of faith in 
the clearer spiritual atmosphere of an 
earlier day, is withheld from the unbelieving 
Giaour, and though the blue Jumna bounds 
the wide expanse of sunburnt plain dotted 





with crumbling ruins and hoary tombs, we 
look in vain for the mightier river which 
receives this noble tributary three hundred 
miles away. 

The architectural monuments of India fre- 


quently gathered a group of satellites around | 


them, like the feudal towns called into exis- 
tence by the needs of medizval castles, 
A solid shaft of mixed metal stands near 
the Kootub, which dwarfs it to diminutive 
size. This column, known as “The Iron 
Pillar,” was placed in its present position 
by the Hindus about a.p. 315, and was 
erected by Rajah Dhawa, who inscribed 
his name upon the imperishable memorial. 
Another relic of Hindu monarchy remains 
in the “ Boot Khana,” or Idol Temple, and 
the ruins of later date consisting of the 
great mosque of the Kootub, the palace and 
gateway of Alld-ud-deen, and the tombs of 
Kings and Prime Ministers, indicate that 


the vicinity of the stately minaret was | 


reverenced as holy ground. 


The architectural treasures which enrich | 


the Indian peninsula are now secured from 
destruction or violation by the protection of 
the Government, and Schools of Archzology 
employ large numbers of native draughts- 
men, whose accurate copies of every detail 
in the varied and intricate designs of 
palace, temple, and tomb display the inex- 
haustible patience and subtlety of Hindu 


genius, which, while reflecting the influences |, 
of every dominant race, possessed sufficient | 


inherent vitality to shape them into native 
mould, The ruins of forgotten dynasties 
which rise on every side of the Kootub 
Minar transport our thoughts to the heroic 
age of India, when sages and warriors 
divided the honours of the mystic land 
which cradled so many of the ancient creeds 


and civilisations afterwards disseminated } 


over the entire continent of Asia. 

The women of the Aryan race frequently 
fulfilled the promise of the tribal name 
derived from the word “ Arya,” or “ Noble.” 
Vedic hymns of legendary times and 
historical records of subsequent ages depict 
a higher type of womanhood than that of 
the later epochs, when the comparative free- 


dom of antiquity was crushed beneath the } 
‘heavy yoke of caste and creed. Even then } 
bright exceptions were occasionally found, 


and two noble names enrolled in the 
archives of Delhi merit the honour bestowed 
upon them, One of these famous Queens 
was the Sultana Rezia, the daughter of 


-Altmash, the second of the Slave Kings, 


who received their investiture from the 
Caliphate of Bagdad. After the death of 
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her father, and the deposition of her brether 
on the score of incompetence, Rezia was 
called to the throne by the unanimous voice 
of the people. In the difficult circumstances 
of her reign she acted with consummate 
prudence and judgement, and though the 
Vizier of the previous ruler brought a 
hostile army to the very gates of Delhi, the 


wit and wisdom of the young Sultana dis- 


persed it like a wreath of mist, or the 
phantom legions of a dream. The success 
of her administration was evidenced by the 
increased prosperity of the kingdom. Rezia 
lived for the good of her subjects, and held 
the reins of government in a firm but 
gentle hand ; but a suspicion of favouritism 
caused her downfall, and she was captured 
by a Turcoman chief who headed a rebellion 
against her, The admiration inspired by 
the Queen’s noble conduct induced the 
lawless warrior to save her life by marrying 
her, and in his attempt to restore her to 
the throne, two unsuccessful but desperate 
battles were fought before the walls of 
Delhi, the brave Sultana riding unveiled at 
the head of her troops, until both she and 
her husband were captured and slain by 
the treachery and ingratitude of the fickle 


‘populace upon whom Rezia had showered 


immeasurable benefits. 
The other heroine of Delhi was the 


beautiful Nir Jehan, the wife of Akbar’s 


dissolute son, the Emperor Jehangir, whose 
attachment to his model spouse was the 
only redeeming feature in a cruel and 
degraded character. Across this dusty 
plain the future Empress was brought as a 
helpless infant into Delhi by a Tartar 
merchant, who found. the weeping babe 
deserted and exposed to death in the cruel 
Hindu fashion of the day. Carefully 
educated by her reputed father, who rose to 
distinction at the Imperial Court, the lovely 
maiden was given in marriage to a noble 
chieftain, afterwards assassinated by order 


_of Jehangir, who took: forcible possession 
of the young widow and: raised her to the 


throne of India. For sixteen years) Nir 
Jehan was the good angel of Jehangir’s 
dissipated. life. She shared his throne, 
checked his extravagance, and, sought to 
restrain the drunkenness and vice which 
stained his, unwoithy career); 4: 

The luxurious Court was. reformed and 
purified, and a contemporary chronicle 
indicates the reverence of the monarch for 
his gentle consort by stating that ‘ Accord- 
ing to the decree {of the. Emperor, gold 
coinage acquired a hundred times its own 
value if the name of the Empress Nar 


Jehan was added to his own.” When 





Jehangir was taken prisoner by one of his 
own generals, Nir Jehan flew to his assist- 
ance, travelling on an elephant, and taking 
her infant grand-daughter with her. 

On crossing the river Jhelum the child 
was wounded by an arrow, which also 
struck the elephant so severely that. the 
gorgeous howdah of the Empress was thrown 
into the watenthobugh she maintained her 
seat with the babe clasped in her arms, 
After floating down the stream for a long 
distance, the royal travellers were rescued 
from their perilous position, but Nir 
Jehan, with wonderful presence of mind, 
had already extracted the arrow from the 
child’s arm, and with a strip torn from ‘her 
own silken veil was binding up the wound. 
This faithful wife shared her husband’s 
captivity, and effected his final liberation, 
endeavouring by unremitting perseverance 
to cheek the downward course of his corrupt 
and vicious existence, At his death in 
A.D, 1627, Nar Jehan doffed her regal 
robes and costly jewels, assuming the 
white garb of a widow and living in strict 
seclusion during the twenty years which 
elapsed before the end of her own pure and 
exemplary life. 

The crumbling ruins which loom through 
the darkening twilight teem with: memories 
of those chequered and stormy times when 
Hindu, Moslem, Mahratta, and Afghan in 
turn ruled the changing fate of Imperial 
Delhi. As we look back from the peaceful 
present to the shadowy past, across the long 
chain of intervening centuries filled with 
the smoke of battle and the clash of arms, 
the strange revolution of Fortune’s wheel 
which placed an Eastern sceptre in Western 
hands appears the most mysterious episode 
in a chequered history, when through the 
red glare of a menacing dawn Delhi at 
length emerged into the unclouded light of | 
a new and prosperous day, 





THE BLACK DEATH. 





Ir is only within quite recent years that 
the relative importance of the tremendous 
pestilence which devastated Europe in the 
middle of the fourteenth ‘century has been 
adequately realised by historians, Occurring, 
as it did, between the battles of Crecy and 
Poitiers, at a period usually regarded as 
the most brilliant in the long reign of 
Edward the Third, it has been treated with 
comparative silence by English writers. 
Hume dismisses it in a few sentences, and 
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even John Richard Green only devotes to 
it a couple of pages. Professor Seebohm 
was the first to call attention to the 
importance of the subject; and since then 
much light has been thrown upon the 
calamity by Dr. Jessopp, the late Professor 
Thorold Rogers, Dr. Cunningham, and 
other writers. It has been reserved, how- 
ever, for Dr. Gasquet to arrange and 
summarise the results of their labours, and 
to present, in a connected form, the 
terrible story of the most frightful calamity 
that has ever overtaken the world. 

The great pestilence, commonly known as 
the Black Death, whichreached Europein the 
autumn of 1347, seems to have been raging 
in the East for some three or four years 
previously. In China (where it occasionally 
reappears even to the present day) more than 
thirteen millions are said to have died of it, 
while India was almost depopulated. In 
1346 it appeared among the Tartar host 
besieging the city of Caffa in the Crimea, 
who communicated, with terrible effect, the 
disease to the defenders, by throwing the 
bodies of the dead over the walls into the 
city. From Caffa the infection was carried, 
probably by trading ships, to Constanti- 
nople ; and, having devastated Turkey and 


Greece, the pestilence burst upon Sicily in 


October, 1347, with such terrible severity 
that in the language of a contemporary 
writer, “ the father abandoned the sick son ; 
magistrates and notaries refused to come to 
make the wills of the dying; even the 
priests to hear their confessions.” 

The special symptoms of the disease 
seem to have been everywhere the same: 
Carbuncles, sometimes as large as hens’ eggs, 
sometimes smaller, appeared in the axille or 
the groin, accompanied usually, but not 
always, with gangrenous inflammation of the 
throat and lungs, and with spitting of blood. 
This latter wasthe fatal symptom. ““Fromthe 
carbuncles and glandular swellings,” says a 
contemporary writer, “many recovered; 
from the blood-spitting none.” The in- 
fection was so swift and deadly that the 
slightest contact, even with the clothes of 
the sick person, served to communicate it. 
Boccaccio tells a story to the effect that the 
rags of a poor man just dead having been 
thrown into the street, two hogs came by at 
the moment and began to root among them, 
shaking them in their jaws. In less than 
an hour they both fell down, and died on 
the spot. Another Italian writer, himself 
a sufferer from the pestilence, relates his 
personal experience. ‘And here,” he says, 
“‘T can give my testimony. A certain man 





bled me, and the blood flowing touched his 
face. On that same day he was taken ill, 
and the next he died ; and by the mercy of: 
God I have escaped.” 

Early in 1348 the great pestilence reached 
Italy. Some plague-stricken vessels from 
the East brought the infection to Genoa 
and Venice, and from these two places the 
disease quickly spread over the entire 
country. At Venice seventy out of every 
hundred of the population died, while at 
Genoa hardly one-seventh of the inhabitants 
were spared. The fearful nature of the 
infection may be gathered from the story of 
four soldiers, who appropriated a woollen 
bed-covering which they had found in a 
house near Genoa where the sickness had 
carried off the inmates. The night following 
the four men slept under the coverlet, and 
in the morning all were found to be dead. 
A Genoese infected with the disease brought 
the plague to Piacenza. He sought out his 
friend Fulchino della Croce, who took him 
into his house. Almost immediately the 
poor man died, and “ the said Fulchino was 
also quickly carried off, with his entire 
family and many of his neighbours.” At 
Florence the ravages of the pestilence were 
so awful that the outbreak became popularly 
known in Europe as the “ Pestilence of 
Florence.” Between the months of March 
and July it was estimated that upwards of 
a hundred thousand souls perished in the 
city alone. Among the victims was the 
renowned historian Giovanni Villani. At 
Pisa many names were completely wiped off 
the roll of the living ; while at Siena neither 
position nor wealth availed to procure 
bearers to carry the bodies of the dead to 
the plague-pits. ‘I, Agniolo di Tura,” 
writes a contemporary chronicler, “ carried 
with my own hands my five little sons to 
the pit; and what I did many others did 
likewise.” The poet Petrarch gives the 
following account of the heroic death of 
his friend Paganinus of Milan: “ He was 
suddenly seized in the evening by the 
pestilential sickness. After supping with 
friends he spent some time in conversation 
with me, in the enjoyment of our common 
friendship, and in talking over our affairs, 
He passed the night bravely in the last 
agony, and in the morning was carried off 
by a swift death. And that no horror 
should be wanting, in three days his sons 
and all his family had followed him to the 
tomb.” 

The plague seems to have been conveyed 
to France, as to Italy, by a Genoese vessel 
from Caffa, which put into the port of 
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Marseilles, And here, as in Italy, the 
mortality was fearful. After the pestilence 
had passed, says a contemporary, Marseilles 
seemed like an uninhabited place, Several 
accounts remain of the ravages of the disease 
at’ Avignon, from which we learn that the 
panic caused by the mortality was so great 
that numbers, the moment they were seized 
with the sickness, were hurried off to the 
plague-pits, and thus buried alive. Even 
the cats, and dogs, and poultry died by 
thousands ; and the very fish in the sea were 
supposed to be infected. The Pope isolated 
himself in his palace-fortress, and caused 
huge fires to be kept burning night and day 
to keep off the infection. He also ordered 
processions on certain days, in which persons 
of both sexes, sometimes to the number of 
two thousand, many vf them in sackcloth, 
and others tearing their hair, and scourging 
themselves with knotted cords till the blood 
streamed down their naked backs, chanted 
penitential litanies, As a further means of 
propitiating the wrath of heaven, and of 
staying the pestilence, a number of wretched 
men, accused of having poisoned the wells, 
were burnt alive, and, says the chronicler, 
*‘many daily are burnt.” 

In Spain, the Queen of Aragon was one 
of the earliest victims; and Alphonso the 
Eleventh soon followed. A pilgrim, return- 
ing home through Galicia, reached a town 
named Salvaterra, where, says Li Muisio, 
“after supping with the host—who, with 
two daughters and one servant, were not 
conscious of any sickness upon them—he 


} settled with him for his entertainment, and 


went to bed. Next morning, rising early 
and wanting something, the traveller could 
make no one hear. Then he learnt from an 
old woman he found in hed, that the host, 
his two daughters, and servant had died in 
the night.” At Spalatro, in Dalmatia, to 
add to the horrors of the situation, packs of 
wolves descended from the mountains, and 
openly attacked the survivors. Some of the 
Swiss valleys were almost depopulated by" 
the pestilence. In Holland people died 
walking in the streets. Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark received the infection from 
England. A London vessel, with all its 
crew dead on board, drifted ashore at Bergen 
in Norway. From Bergen the epidemic 
quickly spread over the entire country. 


j Whole districts were depopulated, and 


“forests grew where there had once been 
churches and villages.” In the capital of 
Sweden “the streets were strewn with 
corpses,” and among the victims were the 





two brothers of the King. 


Rumours of the coming scourge reached 
England in the early part of 1348, and in 
the month of August the first case occurred 
at Melcombe Regis, in Dorsetshire. The 
infection was probably conveyed by trading 
vessels plying between that port and Calais. 
Having established itself at Melcombe Regis, 
the pestilence rapidly spread over Dorset, 
Devon, and Somerset, sweeping down the 
inhabitants by thousands, 

In Bristol the living were scarcely able 
to bury the dead, and the grass grew several 
inches high in High Street and Broad 
Street. The plague reached London about 
the end of October, and for six months the 
mortality was fearful. Bearers could not 
be found to carry the dead ; and here, as on 
the Continent, men and women “ bore their 
own offspring on their shoulders and cast 
them into the common pit.” “In the 
same year,” says an old chronicler, “there 
was a great mortality of sheep everywhere 
in the kingdom ; so much so, that in one 
place there died in one pasture more than 
five thousand sheep, and they were so 
putrid that neither beast nor bird would 
touch them.” 

Owing to the absence of statistics it is 
impossible to arrive at any accurate esti- 
mate as to the number of victims. But the 
Episcopal registers enable us to discover the 
exact number of deaths among the “ bene- 
ficed” clergy. And an examination of 
these documents reveals an appalling mor- 
tality among the occupants of livings, In 
the diocese of Salisbury, which then com- 
prised the counties of Dorset, Wilts, and 
Berkshire, after making due allowance for 
the ordinary average number of deaths, at 
least three hundred beneficed clergy must 
have fallen victims to the pestilence during 
the fatal year. In the diocese of Exeter, 
comprising the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, the number of deaths nearly 
reached three hundred and fifty. In the 
smaller diocese of Bath and Wells, no 
fewer than two hundred livings were ren- 
dered vacant from the same cause. In the 
diocese of Norwich, Dr. Jessopp calculates 
that some two thousand clergy of all sorts 
were carried off by the disease in a few 
months, And if we may take the proportion 
of beneficed to unbeneficed clergy as about 
one to four, which seems a not improbable 
estimate, it would appear that not less 
than twenty-five thousand clergy died in 
England of the Black Death. 

With regard to the mortality among the 
people generally, the best authorities are 
substantially agreed that, in round numbers, 
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one-half of the people of England were 
swept away. The poor people were the 
chief sufferers. ‘It is well known,” wrote 
the late Professor Thorold Rogers, “ that 
the Black Death, in England at least, 
spared the rich and took the poor. And 
no wonder. Living as the peasantry did 
in close, unclean huts, with no rooms above 
ground, without windows, artificial light, 
soap, linen ; ‘gnorant of certain vegetables, 
constrained to live half the year on salt 
meat; scurvy, leprosy, and other diseases, 
which are engendered by hard living and 
the neglect of every sanitary precaution, 
were endemic among the population.” The 
scarcity of labourers was so great that more 
than a third part of the land remained un- 
cultivated ; and “ women, and even small 
children, might be seen with the plough 
and leading the wagons.” 

It would be interesting and instructive 
to trace the effect of the Black Death 
upon the social and religious condition of 
the people, and to notice the marvel- 
lous recovery which almost immediately 
followed the disappearance of the pes- 
tilence, But such an undertaking would 
be far beyond the scope of the present 
paper. We have simply desired to lay 
before our readers such an outline of the 
story as may enable them to realise the 
overwhelming nature of the catastrophe. 





KATTIE’S WEDDING, 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


Ir was the last Thursday in Epiphany,’ 


and fair-day in Gurteen. The one and only 
street the village boasted of was thronged 
with folk laughing and chattering as none 
but an Irish crowd can laugh and chatter; 
indeed, so great were their numbers that to 
get along at all you had to turn aside and 
scramble through the shingle, where the 
boats lay within shouting distance of their 
owners’ doors. But there was little buying 
and selling that day in the tiny hamlet on 
the ocean’s edge. The little pink “ boneen ” 
and the matronly, hoary-headed sow slept 
more or less peacefully in the long line of 
carts, with their high red crates, that ‘lined 
the narrow footpath, as nobody seemed to 
want them, In fact, they were there more 
to give the assembly the “‘tone” of a fair— 
for all men knew that “ match-making ” 
was the real business of to-day, the last 
fair-day before Lent, and so the last great 
chance to make a match. 

Threading their way up and down the 
village passed the “ boys” in Sunday best, 





ostentatiously ignoring the girls, who, in | 
their turn, tried to look as if they did not 
know that they were verily in the marriage 
market, and as if they liked wearing boots. 
On the Green beneath the chapel there was 
dancing to the lilt of Larry O’Toole’s fiddle ; 
square dances, in which partners sailed 
up and down past each other with heads 
held high as if a lifelong coolness had just 
sprung up between them, while their busy 
feet never ceased to mark the rhythm 
on the “floor”—jigs, reels, singles and | 
doubles—when some bolder spirit would 
“throw the shoes off av him” and take his 
place on the door that lay on the grass for 
such as ventured a “pas deseul.” Then 
Blind Larry would screw his old eyes tight 
shut and make his bow dance on the strings 
to the tune of “The Trip to the Cottage” 
or “The Humours of Whisky,” while the 
rest of the assembly gathered round, beating 
time with head and foot, with such remarks 
as: *’Tis he have the elemint fur dancin’”; 
“ Haven’t he a great warrant throw the 
legs, now ?” ** Wisha, more power to ye’re 
elbow, Larry !” 

But while youth disported itself on the 
Green, age and experience abode in the 
village, matching their sons and daughters | 
in holy wedlock. In such cases it is not 
necessary that Corydon and Phyllis should 
be acquainted, but Corydon Senior must 
be satisfied that Phyllis does not come 
empty-handed. Nevertheless, the young 
people sometimes managed to introduce 
some romance into the transaction ; and of 
one such case I shail tell. 

While Blind Larry “‘ris jigs” for the 
fair, a party of four people were taking 
solemn counsel in a@ little shanty by the 
beach. This was-Andy Lyneham’s forge, 
and Andy himself was in the midst of the 
conclave—not that he took part in it; he 
had nothing to say as a rule—and now he 
listened sullenly while his old mother was 
making a match -for him with the daughter 
of Terence Flannigan, who, with his wife, 
completed the number of conspirators. 

'.  Andeed, Mrs. Lyneham, ma’am,” Mrs. 
Flannigan was saying as she threw back 
the great hood of her long cloak, “andeed, 
ma’am, ’tisn’t like as if me dater Kattie 
hadn’t ne’er a boy at all afther her ; there’s 

whips av thim wantin’ her.” 


** There is that!” corroborated her hus- } 


band: emphatically. 

** But ye see, ma’am,” she went on, “me 
an’ me husban’ wants some one that have a 
thrade ; times is so bad wid the land.” 

“Thrue fur ye, Mrs. Flannigan, ‘ma’am,” 
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said the other woman with garrulous 
politeness. ‘“Thim as has land is robbed 
intirely these times. “Tis well fur ye, 
Terence Flannigan, that ye’ve been puttin’ 
by a bit av money thim thirty years,” she 
added cunningly. 

“ Little enough, ma’am, little enough, 
said Terence ; “ ‘but L’ll give Kattie’s man a 
hundhred poun’ the day afther the marryin’ 
—divil a pinny more.’ 

“ Faix, thin, ’tis no great match afther 
all,” said Mrs. Lyneham, gathering her 
heavy cloak closer about her as if to go. 

“Look at that, now!” cried the other 
woman, flaring up; ‘‘maybe ye wouldn’t 
get an offer like it so handy agin. Where 
would the likes av ye git a hundred poun’, 
or half av it?” 

“‘ An’ where would ye git a fine, hearty 
lump ava boy like my Andy? The best 
smith that ever dhruve a nail in a shoe!” 
cried Mrs. Lyneham, fairly dancing with 
rage. 

“Howld ye’re whisht, mother. Ye’ve a 
dale too much chat out av ye,” said the bone 
of contention, rising from the anvil where 
he had been sitting, chewing a long straw 
in silence. ‘“TI’ll take the gurl, Terence,” 


| he went on; “the owld woman wants help 


in the house ; an’ ’tis time I tuk some one, 
I suppose,” 

“Tis, sure,” said Terence. ‘‘ Give mea 
howld av ye’re hand, Andy. There, now,” 
shaking the blacksmith’s fist heartily, “I 
won’t break me word to ye about the 
money.” 

“I believe ye,” said the blacksmith, 
lounging out of the door. 

“Well, there, now, the match is made,” 
said ‘Mrs. Lyneham, smoothing back her 
grey hair under her snow-white mutch, 
“an’ divil a steadier boy there is in 
Gurteen than Andy. ’Tis the lucky’ girl 
ye're darter is this day, Mrs. Flannigan.” 

“ Faix, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Flanni- 
gan, bridling, “I knows thim as would 
give golden guineas to be matched with 
Kattie; though, andeed, ma’am,” she 
added, softening, “I have no word to say 
agin Andy.” 

** Deed, he minds his business well, an’ 
niver touches a sup of dhrink,” said the 
fond mother proudly. ‘ Ony if he wouldn’t 
spind so much time foosthering about 
with thim little hins, bad luck to thim, 
that lays an igg no bigger than a marble,” 
she added plaintively, as the trio started 
down the village street, 

The “little hins” alluded to were the 
one extravagance, the sole form of dissi- 


pation, that the burly smith allowed him- 
self, and were a thriving family of bantams 
that he loved as his life. With his own 
bands he had made a wire enclosure for 
them behind the forge, and ‘none but him- 
self might feed them. His thrifty mother 
had a huge contempt for his “little owld 
| chickens as she called them, for by their 
fruits she valued them, and Julia Bralligan 


at the corner shop gave only fourpence a [ 


dozen for the dainty eggs. 

But while the plotters plotted in the grimy 
forge, the victim of their machinations was 
out on the Green demurely footing it oppo- 
site Patsey O’Rourke, her partner in the 
** pattern.” 

She was a tall, slim maid, with the jet- 
black hair and exquisite grey eyes seen so 
often in the south; he was an immense 
young fellow, red-haired, and freckled like 
a wren’s egg, with eyes that looked as 
innocent and as simple asa child’s. He 


was perfectly happy now, going through | 


the intricate figures of the dance clumsily 
enough while he feasted his silly blue eyes 


on his pretty vis-a-vis, who seemed strangely | 


absorbed in her own thoughts just at present. 
When at length the trippings to and fro, 
the “linking partners” and mad whirls in 
the middle of the floor, and the stately 
curtseys came to an end, Kattie whispered 
to her big partner as he handed her cloak 
to her: 

‘** Come here, beyant, a minute.” 

Patsey’s eyes danced with joy at the 
prospect, and seeing an air of mystery in 
the girl’s manner, he assumed such a 
knowing expression on his guileless 


countenance that made him look more like 


a very wicked baby than anything else. 
Soon the pair had wandered away up the 


hill behind the old grey chapel, and stood | 


by the wishing-well, where a thousand 
little rags of all colours and texture 
fluttered from the boughs of the hawthorn 
bush—each the record of some wish accom- 
plished by the good Saint Bridget for one 
who drank of her holy well in perfect 
faith, Then they halted, the girl sit- 
ting on the low wall that went half-way 
round the edge of the water, while her 
companion stood awkwardly by, with a 


dumb adoration written in every line of | 


his simple, manly face. 
“Tuesday is Shrove,” said Kattiesuddenly, 


intently watching the fall. of a pebble into 


the clear water. 
“Eh” said Patsey, mystified ; and he 
bent over to watch the rings that formed 





where the stone had fallen, looking from 
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} them to Kattie’s face in a vain endeavour 
to see how her speech applied. 

|  Kattie gave a short sigh and tried again. 

“D’ye see the chapel below ?” looking 

} down herself to where it leaned against the 

} hill. 

} ‘TI do that,” answered Patsey with relief, 
feeling that he had failed miserably before. 

Then there was a pause, 

“Well?” said Kattie a little crossly, 

| flinging a whole handful of pebbles into 

| the water. 

|  Patsey’s face fell again. He thought it 

} easy to look down at the chapel, but he 

evidently had not done all that was ex- 

pected of him. 

“Tis a mortal nate roof,” he hazarded, 
looking enquiringly at his companion’s face ; 
} “’twas Paddy Collough’s father-in-law put 
the slates on it.” 

Kattie blushed to the tips of her pretty 
ears, and her lips trembled, while Patsey, 
who, dense as he was, saw her distress, 
looked piteously around him for inspiration, 
finally blurting out: 

“I’m almost sure he was his father-in- 
law,” 

Another silence, and then Kattie, bending 
her head very low, said, hardly above a 
whisper : 

“T’ll be there—in the chapel—a’ Tuesday 
mornin’,” 

“Will ye now,” cried the unfortunate 
Patsey, his honest face lighting up. ‘Goin’ 
to see the weddins? Sure, I’ll be there, too.” 

“Tis to be married mesilf I’ll be goin’,” 
cried the girl, looking up with burning 
cheeks. 

““Ye—ye to be married?” gasped the 
man, so white that the freckles seemed to 
increase and multiply to an alarming extent. 

“Yes, me,” said Kattie, beginning to grow 
cool the moment he lost his head. 

“Be the Holy—-—” burst out Patsey. 

“'Whisht! Ye musn’t curse,” said she 
quickly. 

“ An’ who to?” he asked in a choking 
voice, 

“ Andy, the smith.” 

“T have no word agin Andy,” said he 
slowly ; “‘only—— oh! Kattie, asthore !” 
stretching out a great, brown hand. 

“Why didn’t ye say that long ago?” 
said Kattie, stealing a glance with eyes full 
of tears as she laid her hand in his. 

“ Kattie, dear, why would ye marry 
him?” said Patsey, looking the picture of 
abject misery. é 

“Maybe nobody else would have me,” 
said she with a mischievous smile, 





“Nobody else!” almost shouted he. 
“Sure, wouldn’t I——” 

“ Be aisy, will ye,” warned Kattie, with 
the common sense that rarely deserts her 
sex on these occasions, “Be aisy; ye 
needn’t tell the whole parish. Listen to 
me,” she went on quickly ; “’tis only to- 
day the match is making, but well I know 
that Andy’s owld mother won't let the 
chance pass. And Andy himself, dacint 
boy, don't care who he gets to redd up the 
house fur him. So ye’ll see me married to 
him a’ Tuesday if ye don’t——” 

“ Don’t what?” 

“If ye don’t be said by me.” 

“Sure, I will. Ony tell me what to 
do.” 

“‘ Faith, ye want some one badly to mind 
ye; ’tis little sinse av ye’re own ye have,” 
said Kattie, looking with love in her eyes 
at the eager face that confronted her. 

“Well, Til be said by ye,” said Patsey 
firmly. ‘Only spake the word.” 

“Well, thin,” said the girl, looking 
down, “be nixt to me overright the althar 
a’ Tuesday, an’—an’ bring—a ring wid ye.” 

“ Ay, faith, will I,” said Patsey em- 
phatically ; ‘an’ what will happen thin?” 

“Lave that to me, ye omadhaun,” said 
Kattie, giving his hand the tiniest squeeze 
as she turned to go. But Patsey laid his 
hand on her arm, and, with his honest 
face full of joy, asked in an incredulous 
tone : 

‘* An’ is it me ye want, Kattie dear?” 

“ Divil another,” said Kattie, looking up 
fondly. 

“Look at that, now!” exclaimed Patsey 
delightedly ; “an ye love me?”—as if it 
were too good to be true—‘me? An’ 
the red head av me an’—all?” he repeated. 

“Ay, do I! Have conduct, now, will 
ye q ” 

But it was too late, and there was 
nothing left to do but to smooth her hair 
as she walked on by his side. 


A bright March sun shone on the little 
grey chapel on the morning of Shrove Tues- 
day, making the slates look as new as they 
did ontheday Paddy Cullough’s father-in-law 
had put them on, and burnishing the sullen 
old Atlantic until it looked as if it, too, had 
put on a glorious wedding garment in 
honour of its fisher-children, And they, 
old and young alike, light-hearted as the 
veriest children, thronged the street that 
skirted the beach, or assembled in noisy 
groups on the Green. Everybody was there 
and in holiday dress, Even Judy Bralligan 
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had put up the three shutters, on which 
she kept her accounts in roughly-chalked 
sketches of the various coins owed her, and 
had left the corner shop looking as if its 
eyes were shut; and little Timsie Dwyer 
had come all the way from Berehaven, 
wearing the whole of his wardrobe—four 
waistcoats and three coats—which was his 
conception of a gala costume. He was the 
merriest soul on the countryside, as ready 
for fun as many a man at half his age, 
and now he was come, by special invitation 
of the bride-elect, to see Terence Flannigan’s 
daughter married. 

Kattie was on the Green with her people, 
who were reinforced by Andy and his 
mother, but she gave little heed to them, 
for she was busy warning Patsey O’Rourke 
away with her eyes, and eagerly looking 
for some one in the crowd. 

Andy did not force his attentions upon 
her—in fact, he never looked at her at all— 
but stood staring moodily out to sea while 
his mother sang his praises to all around. 
At last Kattie’s eyes brightened, and leav- 
ing the others, she went quickly to a 
little man, who came to meet her with a 
series of curvets like a rather stiff but high- 
mettled steed, at the same time waving 
his hat round his head. It was little 
Timsie, who strove to express his congratu- 
lations thus by dramatic action ; but Kattie 
soon put an end to the spirited display, and 
turning him sharply round, led him away 
among the people. When they appeared 
again the girl’s eyes were full of eager 
expectation, while Timsie’s comical old face 
was screwed up into an expression of 
intense enjoyment. Then there was a 
general movement towards the chapel, for 
the all-important hour had come. 

With jokes and laughter the crowd slowly 
crushed itself in through the open door 
until the building was densely packed—but 
with a different congregation from that 
which a few minutes before had chatted 
outside, for in his church the Irish peasant 
is the most devout and reverent of wor- 
shippers. As she entered, Kattie had called 
Patsey to her side with a look, and now he 
stood close behind her at the altar steps, 
while behind him Terence Flannigan and 
his wife were helping Mrs, Lyneham to lead 
her son forward, Timsie Dwyer had dis- 
appeared. 

Presently the ceremony began, and the 
priest, a stranger doing duty for Father 
Murphy—who was in Macroom, marrying 
his sister’s daughter to a policeman—began 
at one end of the row of couples before him. 


Kattie stood trembling, and casting glances 
of agonised expectation over her shoulder 
towards the door ; Patsey still kept his posi- 
tion behind her, watching her intently, and 
by her stood Andy, but he seemed to listen 
to something outside. Father Gallagher had 
come within two couples of her, and was | 
putting all-important questions to the man 
in his rich Kerry brogue. In another 
minute it would be for him who was to 
marry Kattie Flannigan to express his 
willingness to receive her as his “lawful 
wife according to the rite of the holy mother 
Church”; for this part of the ceremony is 
gone through with every couple before the 
good priest blesses the rings, sprinkling 
them with holy water, “in modum crucis.” 

One last despairing glance over her 
shoulder. Ah! her face brightens at last, and 
her pale cheeks glow once more, for there is a 
movement in the crowd that packs the 
aisle, and Jittle Timsie Dwyer forces his’ 
way to where Andy Lyneham is standing ; 
he gives a tremendous wink, that completely 
obliterates half his face, at Kattie, then 
standing on tip-toe, whispers in Andy’s 
ear. As he did, the lazy blacksmith seemed 
roused from his lethargy at last, and 
muttering, “ Sure, I thought I heard thim,” 
turned incontinently from the altar and fairly 
plunged through the people down the aisle, 
followed by Terence and Mrs. Flannigan, 
who besought him in loud whispers to come 
back, and pulling his mother after him, who, 
with great presence of mind, had firmly 
grasped the tails of his coat. Meanwhile 
Father Gallagher had reached the spot 
where the truant had stood, and while he 
paused for the little tumult to subside, Kattie 
quietly motioned her Patsey to the vacant | 
place next her; so when the crowd closed 
behind the struggling quartette, he found a 
demure-looking maiden and a man of six 
feet two, with red hair and a face like a 
child in surprise, awaiting his services. 

“‘Ye’re name, me good man?” 

“ Patsey O’Rourke, ye’re riverince,” 
answered the bridegroom, who had darted 
a look at the bride for directions, Then 
the ceremony proceeded. 

“ Are ye, Pathrick O’Rourke, willing to 
receive Kathleen Flannigan, here present, 
as your lawful wife according to the rite of | 
the holy mother Church?” 

“TI beg ye’re riverince’s pardin?” said 
Patsey. 

“I will, I will,” whispered Kattie, jogging | 
him with her elbow. 

“I will, I will,” echoed Patsey loudly, 





and turned to her again for further in- 
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structions; but she was listening with 
downcast eyes while the priest put the 
question to her, and as she answered “I 
will,” in a low voice, there arose outside 
the sound of eager voices mingled with 
shouts of laughter and the shrill “ Kick- 
kick-kick-kyar,” of a bantam cock in sore 
distress, while a voice that was unmistake- 
ably that of Gurteen’s blacksmith cried 
piteously, “ For the love of Hiven, don’t ye 
pull the illigant tail out av him, Tim 
Dwyer!” A subdued titter ran through 
the chapel, and some one said in a loud 
whisper, “’Tis the way Andy’s little hins is 
got out ”—a speech that was followed by a 
decided movement towards the door by the 
younger members of the congregation. 

Again Father Gallagher had to pause 
until the commotion had subsided, and 
the more sporting members of the congre- 
gation had retired to see the fun. During 
the pause Kattie flashed a look of triumphant 
meaning up at her betrothed, over whose 
innocent face the light of understanding 
gradually stole, and soon his great body was 
shaking with only half-suppressed laughter 
that threatened. to become so violent that 
she had to pinch him viciously to bring 
him to his senses. Then the rings were 
given up to be blessed, Patsey producing 
his from the lining of his hat, and dropping 
it twice afterwards before Kattie managed 
to run her finger deftly through it. 

There.was nothing left to do now but to 
sign the register, but before that could be, 
the hunting party had returned to finish the 
ceremony. The first to appear was Mrs. 
Lyneham, her grey hair straggling over her 
face, and breathless with the chase. Under 
one arm she held a bantam hen, that 
covered her with its yellow feathers in its 
struggles ; with the other she dragged her 
. 8on forward, who gave all his attention to 
mollifying the feelings of an irate cock half- 
hidden in his bosom. Timsie Dwyer, who 
had obligingly joined the rescue party, 
brought up the rear with two more or less 
suffocated bantams under each arm. 

“ Here he is for ye,” panted Mrs. Lyne- 
ham ; “’twas the way—what are ye laugh- 
ing at, Patsey O’Rourke?” for the newly- 
made bridegroom was grinning gleefully 
from: behind the newly-made bride. 

“T don’t want him,” said Kattie boldly. 
“T have no mind for a boy as _ goes huntin’ 
hins whin he ought to be marryin’ before 
the howly althar.” 

“Arrah whisht!” said the old woman 
coaxingly ; “the prashte will come back 
agin and say the words for ye.” 





“Tis too late ye are, ma’am,” said 
Kattie, tossing her head. “I couldn’t be 
waitin’ for the likes av him, so I just took 
this dacint boy that was standin’ be me,” 
and she put her hand saucily through 
Patsey’s arm. 

“Tis no marriage !” cried Mrs, Lyneham 
with spirit, while Terence and his wife 
stood amazed. 

“Tis the only marriage I'll ever make,” 
said Kattie, drawing closer to her husband, 
and leoking with burning cheeks straight at 
her mother. 

“Have ye nothing to say?” cried Mrs. 
Lyneham, turning to Andy. 

“Let her kape Patsey O’Rourke, if she 
wants him,” said Andy simply; “’tis ye 
made the match for me, tho’ I towld ye I 
had no mind for marryin’ at all at all!” 
and he fell again to stroking the little 
bantam that tried to peck his way through 
his coat. 

‘Lave it as it is, Tirince,” said Timsie 
Dwyer, coming forward and squeezing his 
hens tight with his elbows so that they 
should not interrupt him. ‘ Lave it as it 
is, man, an’ give Kattie the hundhred 
poun’ all the same.” 

But honest Terence felt jhe had been 
fooled; and shook his head obstinately, 
until Kattie cast such a piteous look of 
beseeching at her mother, that the good 
woman’s eyes -filled with tears, and she 
whispered ; 

*‘ Tirince, 
Dwyer!” 

And he was. 


avic! be said by Timsie 





THE PLEASURES OF MYSTERY. 





Some one or other has’ said that the 
coming man will bea person wholly with- 
out the saving grace of illusions and doubts. 
He will, in fact, know everything—except 
the secret of prolonging his life indefinitely. 
He will be in communication with Mars. 
The hidden springs of feeling and. thought 
will be to him.as if they did their working 
openly as the machinery in an iron foundry, 
He will be as incapable of enthusiasm as of 
laughter. 

Do but think of the flatness of existence 
on these terms. 

Mystery is at present at the heart of the 
best emotions and the most stimulating 
hopes that come tous. There would be far 
less love among us if every personality lay 
bared to its inmost thought and ‘aspiration. 
To be sure, the most modern of our writers 
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maintain that this very fact of living ever 
under the full glare of absolute publicity is 
the finest moral tonic in the world. Per- 
haps it is. Even so a square box may be 
said to be the most notable illustration of 
certain mathematical principles. But the 
square box cannot be considered a beauti- 
ful work of art. Nor can we so\far con- 
sider a human personality divested of all 
chance of mystery and romance as ideally 
attractive. It is possible, we repeat, that 
human beings may get so near to moral 
perfection that the habit will be acquired 
of seeking and caring for nothing except 
moral beauty in our fellow-creatures. Such 
a future would be a very noble one, but it 
would know little of the pleasures of 
mystery. 

Love in its early stages is all mystery. 
How little two people, but just enamoured 
of each other, really understand each other ! 
Their imagination kindles like a pile of 
straw upon which a spark has fallen. Each 
endows the other with many virtues and ex- 
cellences foreign to them both. It is doubt- 
ful whether a young man’s fancy or his 
sweetheart’s fancy in this respect is the more 
vivid. Much depends, of course, upon 
individual temperament and _ education. 


} But in any case the ideal figure created in 


the lover’s imagination is always much 
superior to the man or woman of flesh and 
blood and common human frailties who 
inspires it. Taking hold of this point, 
some may say, very plausibly, that the 
married life which generally follows upon 
the ecstatic love of courtship would have a 
surer hope of happiness if there were less 
mystery, less of the glamour of romance, 
about the lovers ere they went to the altar, 
The question would bear long arguing. 
But, for our part, we believe in the discipline 
of petty trials and gradual understanding 
of each other, which is the common lot 
with husbands and wives. Many suffer by 
it, to be sure, and many find it too much 
for them. But for those who accept it in 
its true light there is no such educating and 
perfecting power. Take away the mystery 
that envelopes every human character, and 
into what would all married life be trans- 
formed? Merely a cold exact bargain. 
The one party would say to the other: “I 
see what you are, and you suit me. Will 
you be kind enough to cast your eyes upon 
me, and see if I am your complement in 
your opinion, even as you are, in my 
opinion, mine?” No clergyman with his 
solemn prayer-book service would be needed 
to consecrate such alliances. There would 





be no risk on either side—at least, it must 
be assumed so. 

Then there is the superb, never-ending 
mystery that hangs over children, If an 
infant’s future could be forecast by rule of 
thumb or something equally explicit, what 
a frigid and sorrowful time its mother would 
be likely to spend with it! Where would 
then be the pleasure, say rather the rapture, 
of the castle-building in which the unen- 
lightened mothers of our day continue to 
indulge about their babes? ‘‘ Hush-a-bye, 
baby, on the tree-top!” the young mother 
sings as she sways the little treasure, and in 
her mind’s eye already sees him a man, and 
a great man, of whom she may be prouder 
than any mother was ever yet proud of her 
son. He will be handsome and good as 
well as great, and it will be his old mother’s 
consoling joy, when her hair is grey, to have 
his children on her knee even as now she 
has him himself. Is there not pure plea- 
sure in these sweet hopes? And how would 
it be if there were no mystery in the matter; 
no doubt, only certainty? There would 
then be weeping mothers instead of laughing 
and bright-eyed mothers ; and many a poor 
soul would be deterred only by the hand of 
the Inevitable from strangling the breath in 
the quiet, innocent little babe at her feet or 
pressed against her breast. Among ten 
mothers now building pretty and ambitious 
castles about their pink-and-white treasures 
in the cradle, at least five would be miser- 
able. One would prematurely feel the 
anguish that should come upon her when 
five years hence her darling succumbed to 
croup. And others would look forward 
stonily to the time of the manhood or 
womanhood of their babes, when stereo- 
typed. calamity had marked them for its 
victims. . 

But let us change the subject, though not 
the theme. Already, thanks to nineteenth- 
century zeal in exploration, our globe has 
lost. much of the charm of mystery that 
lay upon it when our grandfathers lived. 
In Dean Swift’s time, Gulliver’s adven- 
tures, though marvellous, were held credible 
by many English readers. There were 
no School Boards in Queen Anne’s reign, 
and half the world provided food for 
conjecture rather than knowledge. Things 
were better still in that amazing sixteenth 
century which, with the discovery of 
America and the gold of the Incas and the 
Aztecs, flooded the minds of men with 
romantic dreams. But the last hundred 
years have played havoc with us in this 
respect. Mr. Stanley alone has dealt us 
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half-a-dozen stinging blows. The Dark 
Continent is now nothing like its name. 
We know it almost from end to end, and 
side to side, along each of its lines of longi- 
tude and parallels of latitude. True, Rider 
Haggard has civilly tried to cheer us back 
into the old paths of eerie belief; but 
though he does well in the matter, and 
gives us momentary thrills, he fails to 
convince us, His thousand-year-old queens 
and cavernous treasure chambers are ex- 
ceedingly welcome, yet when we get to the 
word “ Finis!” it is all up with fancy. We 
shut the book, exclaim “ Pretty good for a 
lie!” and resume our unromantic work at 
so much an hour or so much a year, funda- 
mentally unconsoled though the romancer 
have romanced ever so closely to Nature’s 
lines. As for commonplace “ Once upon a 
times,” we laugh them out of court. The 
tale that presumes to come before us marked 
across the brow with the words, “I’m a 
pleasing but wholly improbable story,” may 
be good enough for our children in knicker- 
bockers and short frocks; but it won’t do 
for us. We demand subtle stories of living 
and moving individuals; and every action 
and gesture of the persons on the pages 
must ring and feel true and thoroughly 
rational ere the book as a whole can be 
praised. 

Among other dead and about-to-be-buried 
mysteries which have in their day given 
considerable pleasure—as well as a little 
anxiety—we suppose our old friends, the 
ghosts, must be mentioned. Poor dear 
worn-out shapes! Who nowadays can take 
the measure of the joy, the unique joy 
of the conscientious shudder in the ghost 
tale? It was a bitter-sweet “sui generis” 
—an experience like no other experience. 
As a corollary, there was the swift scamper 
upstairs afterwards, with an eye that 
shunned the dark corners and a heart 
that quaked without shame at the sight 
of any unlooked-for study in black and 
white— especially white. Of the deep 
sighs of pleasure and the gratitude to 
heaven for bodily preservation from ghostly 
perils which were subsequently the outcome 
of a snug retreat between sheets and 
blankets—with eyes tight shut—nothing 
more explicit need be said. Their intensity 
cannot be understood by those who cannot 
feel them. The Psychical Society is not 
an unmixed blessing, and there are some 
among us—emotional epicures—who would 
be heartily glad to enrol ourselves as 
members of a society in opposition to it. 

Ouly last week my town enjoyed the 





excitement of its annual fair, with two 
ghost-shows resplendent in their outer garb 
of red and gold, and with a Mephistopheles 
capering on the platform to touch the souls 
of the lookers-on. Fairs are popularly 
supposed to be on their last legs. We 
have outlived their petty tricks and feeble 
efforts to amuse—so we are told. But you 
would not have thought this if you could 
have seen the people trooping up the steps 
into the shadowy pavilion beyond. Even 
the rector of the parish was there, with his 
erudite daughters, and they paid their visit 
in no carping mood, but, as they declared, 
eagerly expectant of divers good things. 
And they had these good things. Perhaps 
they were not deceived by the optical and 
other illusions with which the showman 
provided them. But at any rate they were 
pleased. As for the general public, it 
whispered “Oh!” and “ Did you ever see 
the like of that?” and, in short, proved to 
the hilt that nothing is so piquant as the 
suggestion of mystery. 

And all the while the fat-woman show 
opposite beat its drum and blew its pipes 
in vain. The ‘fat woman” was a failure. 
There was no mystery about her—not an 
ounce. She was solid, palpable flesh and 
blood and bones. The people had seen 
her like before; she was not a sight to 
thrill. And so she did not succeed one 
quarter as well as the ghosts. 

Without the lure of mystery—which 
may be regarded as a form of hope—our 
colonies would fall somewhat short of 
emigrants, These do not know all that 
they are going to face. They see the free- 
hold farm of a hundred and sixty acres, 
with its barns and haystacks, and the cattle 
in their yards; but they do not see what 
intervenes between the mere desire of these 
excellent things and its achievement. It 
is in some cases a pity that it should be 
so, But it is one of the conditions of life. 

The pleasures of life are all built on the 
element of mystery. Literature in its most 
enjoyable form, fiction, would not attract 
if on the first page of each novel the reader 
could ascertain in a moment what fate be- 
fell the hero of the book. That agreeable 
mystery must not be solved until the end 
of the third volume, or thereabouts. Who 
would read detective stories if there was 
no doubt about the criminal from the open- 
ing chapter? No; the innocent and vir- 
tuous hero must be charged with the crime, 
must be embroiled in perplexities and woes 
as biting as Ulysses’s own, must seem 
doomed inevitably to the hangman, and 
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only be rescued when the rope is, so to 
speak, round his neck, and all the world 
has ceased to believe in him, save the fond 
girl who loves him and is prepared to adore 
him as a martyr after death. 

Thus, too, with the drama. Even the 
simplest student of stage vicissitudes would 
perceive that something was wrong if he 
could discern the fifth act of the play ere 
the curtain had fallen on the first act. 

And so on, up and down the gamut of 
life’s pleasures. From love to eating and 
drinking, there is mystery in them all, It 
may be said that there ought to be none in 
these two last details of enjoyment. When 
aman reads his menu, he is supposed to 
know with absolute exactitude what he is 
about to receive—on a plate and in a wine- 
glass. But it is not so. Cooks have their 
supreme moments as well as the rest of us, 
They are artists in their way. You do not 
expcct an Academician invariably to produce 
work of equal excellence. It would there- 
fore be unfair to the artist of the kitchen to 
look for such uniformity in him. An 
oyster may be good, indifferent, or very 
good. The touch of genius may be con- 
ferred upon the mayonnaise. 

Nothing js certain. There is mystery 
Even with the aid of 
meteorological information in all the 
papers, no man will venture to say 
positively that the sun will shine upon him 
at such and such an hour of the day. In 
the tropics people weary of the set heat of 
a cloudless sky week after week without 
change. It is because they are cheated of 
something of the pleasure of mystery which 
we, in more temperate climates, enjoy. 

But it is impossible in a short paper like 
this to treat so great a theme fairly. One 
may only hint at mystery’s many pleasures 
and invaluable uses. What would any 
career be worth to its votary if he were 
without the zest that belongs to hope, 
which in its turn would be uprooted if 
there were no mystery about it ? Commerce 
may, without the least exaggeration, be 
termed a coquetry between the known and 
the unknown. If the latter factor were 
without its veil of mystery, it would often 
cease to be potential, immediately. 

There is further the chief mystery, 
religion. Some people think we can get 
along very well without it. Others, on the 
other hand, are striving to strip it of the very 
mystery that is its essence. Both seem to 
be singularly lacking in sense and insight. 
What could religion be if it were not 
mysterious? As for the world without 





religion, one can only conjecture what its 
state would be. History gives us no in- 
formation on this point, and the sane ima- 
gination shirks the problem thus proposed 
to it. 
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CHAPTER X, 
“Dr. Merepita! I thought I was not 
deceived in the sound of the wheels!” 
It was a miserable morning. The 
scattered clouds of the night before had 


united again, and were coming down in a } 


steady, fine rain. But Mr. Swinton did 
not seem even to know this, much less to 
heed it. He was standing, bareheaded, on 
the doorsteps of the Rectory ; those same 
steps where Rose Swinton herself had stood 
to greet Dr. Meredith a few weeks ago. 


And he had been standing there some time } 
when Dr. Meredith’s dogeart drew up | 


before them, for his bent shoulders were 
wet with rain. 


With his words he came eagerly down [ 
another step, and made as if he would have { 


helped Dr. Meredith to dismount, by way 
of accelerating his movements. But long 
before those anxious, nervous hands could 
have helped him, Dr. Meredith had jumped 
down, and had turned to the macintoshed 


figure which had sat by his side. He half | 


held out his hand to his assistant, but, 
apparently recollecting himself, drew back 
quickly, and leaving the slight figure to 
clamber down alone, alertly enough, he 
turned round to Mr. Swinton, 

“Come in, sir,” he said, with a kindly 
authoritativeness, “or we shall have you 
ill next !” 

The poor old man looked, indeed, as if 
Dr. Meredith’s prognostication were not at 
all unlikely to be fulfilled. His spare, bent 
form was shrunken until it looked about 
half its proper proportion ; his always worn 
face was aged and thin; and his meek, 
short-sighted eyes were dulled with grief. 
He submitted meekly enough to be led into 
the shelter of the hall, and then he turned 
his sad old face to Dr. Meredith almost 
appealingly. 

“T’d been watching for you,” he said 
heavily. “I began to think I had made a 
mistake; but you said you would come 
early, I knew!” 

“ And I have come early, Mr. Swinton,” 
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said Dr. Meredith, making his voice as 
cheerful as he could, though the sight of 
the forlorn old father made cheerfulness 
difficult indeed of attainment. “And I have 
brought my assistant with me,” he added, 
turning as he spoke to look for Althea. 

The grey-clothed figure had divested 
itself of macintosh and hat, and Dr. 
Godfrey came forward quickly to be 
introduced, and acknowledge the courteous 
bow which old Mr. Swinton roused himself 
from his anxiety to give. 

“He and I thought,” continued Dr. 
Meredith, “that another opinion might be 
good.” 

The poor old face seemed to lighten for a 
moment. 

“ That’s very good of you!” Mr. Swinton 
said quaveringly. “I know you are doing 
all you can for her; I’ve known that all 
the time. But it’s very geod of you. She’s 
very ill. Very ill!” he added mournfully. 
“Nurse says she’s had a very bad night. 
You'll find her very ill, Dr. Meredith !” 

“Still, I may find her better than 
yesterday ; there may be some improvement, 
you know. [I'll go up at once.” 

Dr. Meredith spoke in the brisk, pro- 
fessional tone that is, in itself, to some 
extent reassuring, and Mr. Swinton looked 
a trifle less hopeless as he moved to allow 
Dr. Meredith to mount the staircase. His 
assistant followed in silence ; a silence that 
she had preserved almost unbroken during 
their drive. He had told her everything he 
had to tell her, she had said, when Dr. 
Meredith began to talk about the case; 
there was no need for further details. And 
though her voice was by no means so curt 
as on the night before, there was a tone 
about it that made Dr. Meredith respect her 
wishes, 

The odd, dark lines that had been round 
Althea’s eyes when she broke into Dr. 
Meredith’s ssitting-room, had deepened 
during the past hour into heavy shadows ; 
and the fresh air had by no means driven 
from her face the pallor which strongly 
accentuated them. It was very set and 
firm ; set into a rigid expression of what 
seemed to be resolution, before which every 
other particle of expression had fled. Her 
rw were fixed and glowing with a steady 
ight. 

As she mounted the staircase that pallor 
deepened; but her step and carriage 
matched her expression in firmness of 
demeanour. Only once, on the top stair, 
she made a sudden pause, and her hand 
fell very heavily on the ornamentation 





of the baluster. But it was so short as 
to be almost imperceptible; the instant 
after, with the coolest and most professional 
self-possession, she followed Dr. Meredith 
across the landing and through the door 
that had been instantly opened in response 
to his knock. 

It was a large room that they entered— 
a@ room possessizg the best aspect in the 
whole house, and the prettiest outlook from 
its two large windows. The outlook was 
hidden now by the dark blinds drawn 
half-way over the windows to keep out 
the summer daylight, which, cold though 
it was this morning, forced its strength 
searchingly through every cranny. There 
was something almost pathetic about the 
traces of girlish occupation which the room 
contained, and the way in which they were 
all crushed and subordinated by a stronger 
touch than poor Rose’s own. 

The useless nicknacks, the pretty toilet- 
table trifles, the hundred odds and ends 
with which its mistress had delighted to 
garnish her room, were swept into corners to 
make room for sterner things, which looked 
oddly incongruous beside them. A fanciful 
little table in the window, which Rose kept 
for her smart writing materials, contained 
now a methodical array of medicine glasses, 
bottles, spirit-lamp, and half-a-dozen other 
necessary details. The fresh muslin dra- 
peries of the mantel-shelf were all fastened 
up, and from the wide shelf itself all the 
photograph frames and bits of pottery in 
which Rose delighted had been swept | 
away to make room for things which were 
wanted close to the fire. And all these 
supplantings were, in their turn, only part 
of that curious presence, compounded of 
fear and hope, which haunts every sick- 
room, and creates an atmosphere of its own. 

Dr. Meredith glanced quickly towards 
the bed, and then began to interchange 
rapid, low-toned words with the nurse. 
His assistant stood listening attentively for 
a moment or so, with her grey eyes riveted 
all the time to the bed ; then she turned and 
went up to it, silently and suddenly. 

It stood in the middle of the room, with 
its head against the wall, and facing 
one of the darkened windows; a screen— 
a pretty Japanese screen that Rose had 
saved much pocket-money to buy—standing 
across the end to complete the work of the 
blinds, It was a moment or so before Dr. 
Godfrey’s eyes, accustomed as they were to 
such semi-darkness, had adapted them- 
selves to the half-light ; and it was not till 
then that Althea clearly saw what she had 
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come to see. The pretty, girlish figure lay 
tossing restlessly and incessantly ; the long, 
thick hair which Rose Swinton had kept 
always so elaborately arranged had been cut 
off; the blue eyes were wild and un- 
conscious; and the pretty lips were dry 
and brown with fever. They moved in- 
cessantly, and in a thin, high voice the girl 
rambled on and on without a moment’s 
intermission ; long, incoherent sentences 
came from those dry lips, never ceasing, 
but never comprehensible. 

The change that the past ten days had 
made was terrible indeed to see; for an 
instant, as she stood and looked down at 
Rose Swinton’s restless figure, something 
seemed to touch and shake Althea’s pro- 
fessional composure. A curious short spasm 
flashed across her face, and a look of intensely 
passionate feeling of some sort shone out 
in the great grey eyes ; but it was only for 
an instant, and then Althea’s pale face had 
regained its perfect composure, and she 
bent over the unconscious girl with keen 
professional scrutiny and touch. 

She had only just ended her brief exami- 
nation when Dr. Meredith came up to her. 

“Well?” he said in a low tone, full of 
eager anxiety. 

Althea drew him away to the window, 
but even when she had done so, she seemed 
to find it difficult to begin to speak. Her 
lips, apparently, were very dry and stiff. 
Unconsciously he helped her by repeating 
his question. 

* What do you think?” he said in a 
quick, anxious voice. ‘ What view do you 
take ?” 

Althea moistened her lips once con- 


_vulsively, then, in a low voice, began to 


give him her ideas and her suggestions. 

A quarter of an hour later the two 
descended the stairs again together. Althea 
Godfrey had ended all she had had to say, 
and her lips were set, while her face was, if 
possible, paler than ever. Dr. Meredith 
looked a trifle less careworn. To his face 
had come the relief of a divided burden only. 
It was very thoughtful, for he was turning 
over all Althea had just said. She had 
thought quite as gravely of the case as his 
own gravest fears; but she had suggested 
to him a slight variation in the treatment. 

At the foot of the stairs, waiting, as he 
had waited on the docrstep for their arrival, 
was Mr. Swinton. The heavy old eyes 
were full of a question he seemed almost 
afraid to put into words. 

“Is she better?” he said at last quaver- 
ingly. ‘‘ Do you find her any better 3” 





Before Dr. Meredith could answer, Althea 
Godfrey had stepped forward and had 
taken one of the old man’s hands in hers 
with a quick, impulsive gesture that 
seemed at once odd and natural. 

‘“* We hope she may be,” she said gently, 
‘‘We must hope from hour to hour, Mr. 
Swinton ; and we are doing our best.” 

The desolate old man looked gratefully 
into the pale young face bent towards his. 

“You are very good, sir,” he said. 
There seemed to be no other form of 
thanks possible to his weary senses. 
“ Very good.” 

“ We shall both be here again this after- 
noon,” added Althea encouragingly. 

But the words had the reverse effect to 
what she had intended. It is impossible to 
say what definite idea was in Mr. Swinton’s 
mind, confused with sorrow as it was; but 
he seemed to have fastened all his hopes to 
the coming of Dr. Meredith that morning, 
and evidently the thought of letting him go 
again was a blow he scarcely seemed able 
to realise. 

“You are going,” he said hesitatingly, 
“you are both going? Will you—could 
you not, one of you, stay, just to watch her, 
you know? I can send, of course ; oh, yes, 
I have kept the horse ready for days; but 
it is so long before you can get here. Just 
to watch her, you know?” 

There was something in the unexpected 
and almost childishly expressed request 
that was curiously appealing, And it 
appealed evidently to both the hearers. 

Dr. Meredith looked doubtfully at his 
assistant ; his assistant looked steadily at 
him. 

“T will stay,” she said firmly. ‘You 
can do without me quite well. I'll stay 
till you come this afternoon.” 

He looked at her with a look that was 
more nearly gratitude than any look Althea 
had had from him since the day of her 
arrival, and a very faint flush of colour 
darted for an instant into his assistant’s 
white face. But the next moment it was 
gone again, and she was quietly giving him 
a brief message as to some drugs that were 
to be sent over immediately from the 
surgery. 

It was about five o’clock, and the un- 
naturally cold, grey afternoon was _ be- 
ginning to look greyer yet at the approach 
of evening, when Dr. Meredith and the dog- 
cart drew up for the second time at the 
Rectory doorway. Old Mr. Swinton was 
not visible this time, and Dr. Meredith got 
down, fastened the horse up, and entered 
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the half-open hall door unobserved. There 
was a curious deep hush all over the house. 
No sound of any movement or life was to 
be heard anywhere. Dr. Meredith stood 
with one foot on the lowest stair, hesitating 
as to what course he would take to make 
his presence known. Just as he had decided 
to go straight up at once, a quick, light step 
sounded above, and his assistant came 
swiftly down to meet him. 

Althea’s face was drawn into harassed 
lines. In her grey eyes was visible even 
more anxiety than his own had held when 
he had asked her help on the night before. 
All the force of her expression seemed 
transformed into this one feeling; and 
there was behind it, as it were, a suggestion 
of a heavy strain, which seemed to pervade 
all her personality. It conveyed the idea 
of an intensely close struggle, an almost 
desperate effort. 

“TI was sure I heard you, Jim,” she said 
in a low, hurried voice. ‘Come up, will 
you, and see what you think. I’m 
afraid it’s no good, Jim; I’m afraid I’m 
beatea. T’mnearly sureI am. I think she 
is sinking.” 

\'thea gave a quick, heavy sigh. 

“ve made that poor dear old thing go 
and rest,” she added, as they rapidly as- 


cended the staircase, “and I shan’t call him 
unless—unless I must, He can do nothing 
but break his heart.” 

They had reached the door of Rose 
Swinton’s room. Althea paused for one 
moment with the handle in her hand. 

“ T’ve done my best, Jim,” she whispered. 
“IT do assure you I have.” And when, 
after a long half-hour, during which Dr. 
Meredith had owned to himself and to 
Althea that he, too, feared that they were 
on the losing side in the fight that had 
been going on so fiercely and yet so 
quietly all that long, cold summer day, the 
two came out again, Althea repeated her 
words ; repeated them with an emphasis 
that vaguely haunted Dr. Meredith for the 
whole evening afterwards. “I have done 
my very best, Jim,” she -said very 
earnestly. “And I will do it —you believe 
that ?” 

The two were on the stairs, and as he 
looked rather wonderingly at her, without 
speaking, she made a quick movement. 

“I must go back,” she said. “I’m not 
coming with you. I shall stay here to 
night.” 

Before Dr. Meredith could answer or 
remonstrate she had gone back into Rose 
Swinton’s room and shut the door. 
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